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AMERICAN  CAN  COMPANY 


Do  you  know  about 
C  a  n  c  o’s 

CANHED  FOODS 
SPEAKING  SERVICE? 

#  For  over  a  year  Mr.  Carlton  S.  Sturdy, 
as  our  representative,  has  been  speaking 
(on  retfuest,  and  without  charge)  on  can¬ 
ned  food  subjects  .  .  .  before  women's 
clubs.  Chambers  of  Commerce,  adult  food 
classes,  high  schools,  wholesale  and  retail 
grocer  meetings,  institutional  buyers,  and 
other  important  groups. 

\X  ord  of  these  talks  has  been  spreading 
fast  and  favorably.  At  present,  every 
available  moment  of  Mr.  Sturdy’s  time 
is  booked  through  next  April. 

So  ])0}ndar  (and  worthwhile  for  the  can¬ 
ning  industry)  has  this  service  been,  that 
we  are  planning  to  make  it  a  permanent 
part  of  our  educational  work. 


230  Park  Avenue,  New  York  City 
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AVARS  TOMATO  JUICE  FILLER 


Used  by  leading  Manu¬ 
facturers  for  filling 
Tomato  Juice/  also 

For  filling  Tomato  Pulp  and  Puree, 
Clear  Soups  etc. 

For  Syruping  Fruits,  String  Beans, 
Beets,  etc. 

FHas  no  air  vent  stems  to  damage 
fruit. 

Designed  for  high  speed. 

Belt  drive  or  direct  connected. 

Fills  absolutely  accurate. 

No  Can  No  Fill. 

Rapid  Val  ve 

Built  in  two  sizes.  Eight  Valve 
and  Twelve  Val  ve. 

Prices  on  request. 


AVARS  MACHINE  CO.,  Salem,  New  Jersey 


WEIRTON.W.VA. 


PLANTS 

OF  THE 

PHELPS  CAN  CO 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

TIN  CANS 

CAPACITY 600  MILLION  CANS  PER  YEAR  A 

MAIN  OFFICE  ^ 

BALTIMORE  MD.  _ 
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The 

DUPLEX 

TRIMMER 


We  have  acquired  the  Slaysman  patent 
on  this  machine  and  we  present  our 
modern  device  for  making  body-blanks 
with  speed  and  accuracy. 


and 

SLITTER 


Tin-plate  now  comes  in  ten-package 
bundles  (1120  sheets).  These  bundles 
are  loaded  directly  into  the  Lifter  by  a 
shop-truck. 


by 

CAMERON 

I 


The  “Duplex”  and  “Lifter”  features  are 
plainly  labor-saving.  Furthermore,  the 
body-blanks  are  more  accurately  cut 
than  with  a  separate  Trimmer  and 
Slitter. 

A  most  modern  machine  for  can-makers. 


CAMERON  GAN  MACHINERY  COMPANY 

240  N.  Ashland  Ave.  CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 
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THE  CANNING  TRADE 

Established  1878 

The  Journal  of  the  CANNING  and  Allied  Industries 


EDITORIALS 


ABAS!  POLITICS — The  reaction  to  our  recent 
political  utterances  has  been  varied,  widespread, 
/  \but  thoroughly  sincere,  both  pro  and  con,  and 
many  warm  personal  friends  have  warned  us  against 
such  talks  in  a  business  journal.  Insofar  as  partisan 
politics  is  concerned,  they  have  no  place  here ;  and  for 
any  wounds  we  may  have  caused — and  we  may  have  on 
both  sides,  for  what  one  man  considers  as  a  boost  for 
his  candidate,  another  considers  as  applying  favorably 
to  the  opposition  candidate — we  apologize.  Would 
that  some  god  the  gifty  gie  us  to  write  just  one  sen¬ 
tence  which  every  man  who  reads  would  understand 
alike. 

But  you  say  politics  has  no  place  in  a  business 
journal!  You  groan  about  taxes;  you  are  paying 
from  25  cents  to  42  cents  out  of  every  dollar  for  the 
support  of  politics,  and  you  say  business  men  are  not 
concerned!  And,  the  truth  is,  they  are  not!  That  is 
why  the  politicians  get  away  with  murder;  why  they 
can  say,  as  we  have  heard  them  say,  “you’ll  pay  more 
taxes,  and  we  will  make  you  like  it.”  Even  our  great 
daily  papers  say  that  the  cost  of  politics  will  steadily 
increase,  and  never  decrease. 

Politics  is  the  biggest  business  in  the  country  today, 
but  “business  men  are  not  interested.”  As  a  business 
man  you  know  that  all  the  government  we  need  could 
be  secured  at  a  cost  of  not  in  excess  of  10  per  cent, 
instead  of  42  per  cent;  be  better  done  and  with  less 
scandal.  Why  should  such  a  condition  exist,  in  the 
midst  of  “the  world’s  best  business  men?”  If  the 
business  men  of  the  country  do'  not  put  a  check  to  it, 
do  you  think  the  politicians  ever  will?  Isn’t  it  the 
patriotic  duty  of  every  business  man  to  give  more 
attention  to,  and  to  try  to  better  understand,  politics, 
to  the  end  that  politics  shall  be  placed  upon  the  same 
safe,  sound  and  efficient  basis  as  general  business? 
That  is  your  duty,  my  duty  and  the  duty  of  every 
citizen  of  this  country. 

*  *  * 

But  we  would  not  have  the  many  friends  who  have 
expressed  such  warm  appreciation  of  these  same  edi¬ 
torials  think  that  we  are  ungrateful,  or  unmindful  of 
them.  The  question  is  not  one-sided  at  all,  the 
approvals  outweighing  in  number  the  disapprovals; 
and  had  we  sung  in  a  different,  or  opposite,  key 
doubtless  the  expressions  of  approval  from  the  present 
disapprovers  would  have  been  as  numerous.  We  have 


not  heard  from  all  on  either  side,  of  course,  but  it  is 
gratifying  to  see  the  widespread  interest,  all  over  the 
country,  and  we  thank  both  sides  for  their  fine  letters 
and  evident  interest.  The  cessation  of  our  little 
driblet  of  politics  will  not  be  missed  in  the  flood  that 
is  now  inundating  the  country.  Anyone  who  wants 
politics  can  certainly  find  plenty  on  all  sides,  and  of 
any  complexion  desired.  And  all  of  us  will  be  grateful 
when  it  is  over. 

*  *  * 

And  doubtless  there  are  those  who  think  that  the 
money  question,  and  its  discussion,  should  be  banished 
from  this  editorial  page,  and  so  be  it.  But  you  will 
find  elsewhere  in  this  week’s  issue,  the  reproduction  of 
an  explanation,  by  an  authority,  of  how  this  Banking 
System  is  worked.  If  this  does  not  arouse  you  nothing 
ever  will.  Are  business  men  not  interested  in  money? 
Well,  they  are  interested  because  that  is  all  they  are 
everlastingly  chasing,  but  they  do  not  know  anything 
about  money,  and,  apparently,  they  have  no  intention 
of  trying  to  learn.  You  have  heard  about  the  Inter¬ 
national  Bankers,  and  your  reaction  is  that  you  do  no 
export  business  and  are,  therefore,  not  interested  in 
international  banking!  If  you  can  read  “A  Revealing 
Insight  Into  the  Banking  System,”  and  then  continue 
in  that  placid  mood, — well.  But  you  better  study  it, 
and  very  carefully. 

*  *  * 

The  tomato  crop  of  this  section  seems  to  have 
attracted  more  attention  this  year  than  we  ever  noted 
in  any  year  before.  If  you  would  take  many  of  the 
reports  that  have  gone  the  rounds  the  moon  has  been 
red  with  tomatoes,  in  and  around  Baltimore  and  up 
into  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  Men  who  are  not  even 
remotely  connected  with  the  canning  industry,  nor  in 
the  least  interested  in  the  canners,  have  taken  trouble 
to  tell  us  of  the  truck  loads  after  truck  loads  that  have 
come  to  this  City,  asking  what  is  being  done  with  them. 
A  string  of  a  half  dozen  trucks,  loaded  with  baskets 
of  tomatoes,  would  make  such  an  impression  on  the 
uninitiated,  and  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  but  the  tales 
have  gotten  into  the  newspapers,  and  now  it  is  common 
expression.  But  the  canners  are  scratching  their 
heads  wondering  where  all  such  tomatoes  got  to,  and 
why  prices  in  the  open  market  have  held  so  high. 
During  just  one  week  the  growers  seemed  to  be  car¬ 
ried  away  with  the  tales,  and  rushed  the  crop  to  mar- 
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ket,  resulting  in  low  prices,  but  that  so-called  glut  died 
almost  as  soon  as  it  was  born.  It  did  not  serve  to 
“average  down”  the  cost  of  canned  tomatoes  at  all, 
and  now  touches  of  cold  weather  have  put  an  end  to 
any  such  hopes.  Our  Crop  Reports  do  not  read  in  any 
such  humor. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

This  has  a  bearing  on  the  whole  canned  foods  situa¬ 
tion.  The  harvest  has  reached  a  point  where  it  can  be 
seen  quite  clearly  what  supply  of  canned  vegetables, 
fruits  and  fish  will  be  available  to  supply  the  market. 
In  1935  there  were  produced  over  80  million  cases  of 
the  leading  vegetables  alone,  as  follows : 

Cases 

Beans,  green  and  wax  .  7,161,107 

Corn  .  21,471,417 

Peas  .  24,698,633 

Tomatoes  .  26,984,642 


Total  .  80,315,799 

Practically  every  case  of  this  tremendous  produc¬ 
tion  was  consumed,  and  was  out  of  the  way  by  can¬ 
ning  time  in  1936.  We  stressed  this  enormous  increase 
in  consumption  early  in  the  year,  and  the  results  prove 
the  truth.  With  steadily  increasing  business  this  high 
consuming  point  has  not  only  been  maintained,  but  has 
been  moved  up,  some  say  50  per  cent,  but  at  least  25 
per  cent,  and  is  growing  daily.  On  that  basis  it  means 
that  we  ought  to  have  about  100  million  cases  of  these 
vegetable  staples  for  this  year’s  market.  And  what 
have  we? 

Statistics  are  not  at  hand  for  beans  or  tomatoes,  but 
the  former  pack  has  been  estimated  by  competent  com¬ 
pilers  at  about  6  million  cases  in  1936. 


Beans,  green  and  wax  .  6,000,000 

Corn  .  13,800,000 

Peas  .  16,178,001 

Tomatoes  (too  liberal)  .  24,000,000 


Total  .  59,978,001 


In  other  words,  we  cannot  have  more  than  60  million 
cases  of  these  staples,  against  last  year’s  supply  of  80 
million  cases,  and  against  a  present  definite  need  for 
100  million  cases  this  year.  That  is  simple  arithmetic, 
coupled  with  an  absolute  experience :  the  market 
absorbed,  eat,  got  rid  of  last  year’s  pack ! 

We  do  not  want  to  see  too  high  prices  on  these 
staple  vegetables;  that  is  not  good  for  the  industry. 
Beans,  corn  and  peas  have  shaped  their  markets  to  the 
new  conditions.  Tomatoes  are  the  only  ones  out  of 
line  in  price.  Their  cost  to  can,  during  this  season,  is 
higher;  their  statistical  position  is  strong,  therefore, 
prices  on  canned  tomatoes  should  be  higher — and  they 
will  be.  Buvers  will  help  tomato  canners  by  delaying 
further  buying. 

• 

c.  EDWIN  RIFE.  Sinclair  Scott  Comnanv,  Baltimore,  is 
again  back  to  business  after  a  siege  of  illness  that 
lasted  through  the  summer.  Ned  is  making  some  fancy 
claims  for  his  new  pea,  bean  and  whole  kernel  corn 
cleaner.  He  will  be  telling  you  more  about  it  later. 


'GRAMS  of  INTEREST 

A  NEW  DAREX  RUBBER  PAIL  has  been  developed  by 
Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Company,  Cambridge,  Mas¬ 
sachusetts,  which  is  resistant  to  corrosion,  and  there¬ 
fore,  useful  in  the  handling  of  acids  and  brine  that 
cannot  be  left  in  the  ordinary  pail.  Made  of  Darex 
rubber,  which  is  practically  indestructible,  won’t  chip, 
dent  or  crack.  This  rubber  pail  should  find  a  very 
useful  place  in  the  cannery. 

• 

STOKLEY  BROTHERS  &  COMPANY  will  establish  a  plant 
at  Mercedes,  Texas,  with  a  5,000  case  daily  capacity, 
canning  primarily  peas,  beans,  spinach,  beets,  carrots, 
kraut,  grapefruit  and  grapefruit  juice. 

• 

DESPITE  THE  SMALL  CROP  of  olives  in  California,  plans 
are  going  ahead  for  an  olive  pro-rate  hearing  at  Sacra¬ 
mento  and  it  is  considered  quite  likely  that  the  indus¬ 
try  will  operate  under  the  pro-rate  plan  this  fall.  The 
need  for  this  is  not  as  marked  as  in  some  former  years, 
but  through  it  the  canned  pack  of  ripe  olives  may  be 
held  down  to  desired  levels  and  more  of  the  fruit  di¬ 
verted  to  other  uses,  such  as  the  manufacture  of  oil, 
dried  olives,  and  the  like. 

• 

H.  K.  s.  HEMMING  of  Charlottetown,  Prince  Edward 
Island,  is  considering  entering  the  canning  business. 
A  plentiful  supply  of  most  vegetables,  fish,  meats  and 
berries  is  available,  which  would  permit  the  year-round 
operation  of  a  cannery.  Mr.  Hemming  is  now  assem¬ 
bling  data  on  necessary  canning  procedure  and  equip¬ 
ment  before  definitely  reaching  a  decision. 

• 

SPEAKING  before  the  Foreign  Trade  Association  at 
San  Francisco  recently.  Dean  Henry  F.  Grady  of  the 
University  of  California  advocated  trade  agreements 
between  nations  as  a  solution  of  peace  problems.  He 
said  that  fourteen  such  agreements  had  been  signed 
by  the  United  States  with  foreign  powers  and  that 
through  this  had  not  only  shown  world  leadership  but 
had  increased  trade  for  itself.  California  has  been 
one  of  the  leading  beneficiaries  in  all  these  agreements; 
he  said,  with  fruits  especially  favored. 

• 

THE  TWENTY-SECOND  annual  Convention  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Canners  Association  will  be  held  at  the  York- 
towne  Hotel,  York,  Pennsylvania,  Tuesday  and  Wed¬ 
nesday,  December  15th  and  16th,  Secretary  William  A. 
(Bill)  Free  announces. 

• 

ILLINOIS  CANNING  COMPANY  has  acquired  an  addi¬ 
tional  building  at  Hoopeston,  Illinois,  to  be  included  in 
the  company’s  expansion  program,  which  calls  for  the 
addition  of  asparagus  and  the  possibility  of  other  vege¬ 
tables  to  the  company’s  production. 

• 

ASSOCIATION  OF  PACIFIC  FISHERIES  will  hold  its  twen¬ 
ty-third  annual  convention  at  the  Hotel  Del  Monte,  Del 
Monte,  California,  November  12th.  A  golf  tournament 
will  be  held  in  conjunction  with  the  meeting  on  No¬ 
vember  10th  and  11th,  closing  on  the  13th. 
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A  Revealing  Insight  into 

THE  BANKING  SYSTEM 


WE  ARE  STILL  SUBJECTS  OF  ENGLAND 

N  the  proceedings,  just  published,  of  the  Second  Con¬ 
ference  of  Agriculture,  Industry  and  Science,  at 
Dearborn,  Mich.,  May  12,  13,  and  14,  1936,  under  the 
sponsorship  of  the  Farm  Chemurgic  Council  and  the 
Chemical  Foundation,  Inc.,  the  purpose  of  which  is  “To 
advance  the  industrial  use  of  American  farm  products 
through  applied  science,”  is  recorded  the  address  of  the 
President,  Mr.  Francis  P.  Garvan,  father  of  the  Coun¬ 
cil  and  President  of  the  Foundation.  If  you  have  a 
copy  of  this  406-page  report  of  the  proceedings,  turn 
to  page  73  and  read  Mr.  Garvan’s  remarks.  The  sub¬ 
ject  of  his  address  was  “Scientific  Method  of  Thought 
in  Our  National  Problems,”  which  will  indicate  that 
this  was  an  assembly  of  the  foremost  scientists  in 
farm  problems. 

The  purpose  of  the  Conference  is  set  forth  as  follows : 

“To  survey  the  variety  of  farm  products  which 
through  applied  science  can  be  transformed  into 
raw  materials  usable  to  industry.” 

“To  define  the  scientific  research  problems 
essential  thereto.” 

“To  stimulate  appropriate  research  in  public 
and  in  private  institutions.” 

“To  activate  American  industry  to  apply  the 
fruits  of  research.” 

“To  encourage  the  joint  cooperation  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  Industry  and  Science  in  promoting  this 
significant  development  nationally.” 

“The  commendable  hope  is  entertained  that 
such  cooperation  will: 

Result  in  the  gradual  absorption  of  much  of 
the  domestic  farm  surplus  by  domestic  industry. 

Put  idle  acres  to  work  profitably. 

Increase  the  purchasing  power  of  the  American 
farmer  on  a  stable  and  more  permanent  basis, 
and,  thereby. 

Increase  the  demand  for  manufacture  products, 
and,  thus. 

Create  new  work  for  idle  hands  to  do;  revive 
American  industry;  restore  American  labor  to 
productive  enterprise;  and  relieve  the  economic 
distress  of  the  nation.” 

The  fact  that  what  we  are  about  to  present,  as  quota¬ 
tions  from  President  Garvan’s  address,  was  given  to 
such  a  distinguished  audience,  lifts  it  above  the  charge 
of  demagogy  so  freely  applied  nowadays  to  persons  who 
say  things  which  the  public  does  not  understand;  or 
in  other  words,  makes  it  authorative  in  a  very  high 


degree,  even  if  the  eminence  and  known  ability  of  the 
speaker  did  not  do  so. 

“Scientific  habit  of  thought,”  the  speaker  quoted 
Francis  Bacon’s  definition:  *“The  desire  to  seek,  the 
patience  to  doubt,  fondness  to  meditate,  slowness  to 
assert,  readiness  to  reconsider,  carefulness  to  dispose 
and  set  in  order,  and  hating  every  kind  of  imposture" 
William  James,  he  said,  calls  it  “tough  thinking,”  as 
compared  with  “tender  thinking.”  Going  on  President 
Garvan  said :  “The  basis  of  all  the  sciences,  and  of  all 
scientific  thought,  is  arithmetic”  *  *  ♦  “And  the  cause 
of  our  lack  of  development  of  scientific  arithmetical 
thought,  is  that  in  our  educational  system  the  study  of 
arithmetic  is  dropped  at  12  or  13  years  of  age  and  we 
go  into  our  colleges  and  attempt  to  understand  the 
advanced  studies  of  science,  economics,  history  and  so 
on,  with  the  arithmetic  of  a  baby.”  *  *  * 

“Arithmetic,  athletics,  and  loyalty  to  one  God,  to  one 
country,  and  one  family,  and  we  can  all  stop  worrying 
about  our  children  or  about  our  beloved  country.” 

The  farm  subject  assigned  him  was  Power  Alcohol, 
but  he  goes  on  (quote) : 

“Before  the  consideration  of  power  alcohol  is  any¬ 
thing  but  a  waste  of  time  and  energy,  we  must  assume 
the  proper  scientific  method  of  settlement  of  two  other 
problems — 

(1)  That  of  an  orderly  and  honest  form  of  govern¬ 
ment,  and 

(2)  The  keeping  of  proper  books  by  that  orderly 
and  honest  government.  *  *  * 

“I  cannot  go  into  it  fully  today,  but  I  will  give  you  two 
instances  to  start  you  thinking  along  that  necessity  and  to  lay 
the  proper  foundation  for  the  discussion  of  our  power  alcohol 
problem. 

First:  How  do  you  think  your  international  trade  balances 
stand  for  the  three  months  ending  March  31,  1936?  Unques¬ 
tionably,  you  would  all  take  the  headlines  of  the  newspapers, 
which  they  took  from  the  reports  of  the  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce,  which,  hastily  read,  seem  to  show  exports  of  $575,123,000, 
imports  of  $580,510,000,  an  excess  of  imports  over  exports,  and, 
therefore,  an  unfavorable  balance  of  $5,387,000. 

What  is  the  truth?  That  figrure  of  imports  does  not  include 
an  allowance  for  freight  and  insurance.  That  figure  is  the 
price  of  goods  as  they  were  bought  in  the  foreign  country;  not 
C.  I.  F.  here.  We  enter  our  goods  on  the  foreign  invoice  price. 
We  are  the  only  country  in  the  world  that  does  it.  Every  other 
country  enters  their  goods  C.  I.  F.,  cost,  insurance  and  freight, 
which  makes  exactly  a  difference  of  ten  per  cent  more  imports. 
That  is  according  to  accountants’  figures  over  the  years. 

Now,  eventually,  the  government  figures  will  include  cost, 
insurance  and  freight  for  these  three  months,  but  not  until  a 
year  later.  It  will  show  up  in  the  annual  balance  sheet,  pub¬ 
lished  three  months  late  next  year  in  a  tentative  form;  pub¬ 
lished  in  so-called  final  form  in  August  of  next  year,  and  even 
then,  in  order  to  deceive,  it  will  be  included  as  an  “invisible,” 
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whatever  an  “invisible”  may  mean  on  a  set  of  books.  By  that 
time  we  are  a  year  and  three  months  nearer  the  rocks. 

This  item  is  not  a  slight  item.  According  to  years  of  experi¬ 
ence,  it  amounts  to  ten  per  cent,  or  $58,000,000  for  the  three 
months  ending  March  31st  which,  added  to  the  above  $5,000,000 
makes  our  unfavorable  balance  on  merchandise  account  for  that 
period,  $63,000,000. 

But  we  have  imported  gold  in  amount  of  $34,000,000,  and  we 
have  imported  silver  in  amount  of  $83,000,000,  making  our  im¬ 
ports  of  commodities  in  excess  of  exports  $181,378,000. 

But  that  is  not  the  whole  story.  These  figures  contain  no 
allowance  for  bad  debts  on  our  exports,  or  losses  in  blocked 
exchange,  or  manipulation  of  depreciated  exchange.  This  state¬ 
ment  does  not  include  any  figures  on  the  imports  of  smuggled 
goods  or  goods  brought  in  by  tourists  free  of  duty,  or  under 
the  $100  exemption. 

The  imports  are  entered  at  foreign  value,  not  at  the  money 
it  cost  the  American  people  to^buy  these  imports.  For  instance, 
we  know  in  the  dye  industry  that  the  imports  of  dyes  are  sold 
here  for  two  and  a  half  times  the  import  price. 

The  cost  to  our  people  of  this  $580,000,000  of  imports  may 
well  have  been  at  least  $780,000,000,  making  this  unfavorable 
balance  $381,000,000  instead  of  $181,000,000,  and  instead  of 
the  $5,000,000  which  the  Department  of  Commerce  sought  to 
convey  to  the  American  people  as  the  correct  figure.  You  may 
be  assured  that  at  the  present  rate  our  unfavorable  balance  for 
this  year  will  have  run  at  least  a  billion  and  a  half  if  conditions 
continue  as  they  have  during  the  first  three  months. 

UNITED  STATES  A  DEBTOR  NATION 
Second;  Everything  is  discussed  today  as  if  we  were  a 
creditor  nation,  when  we  are  not,  by  any  scientific  habit  of 
thought.  We  are  a  debtor  nation  and  will  be  for  many  years. 

It  is  growing  worse  every  day  and  will  continue  to  grow  worse, 
at  a  pace  never  before  known  in  recorded  history,  with  an  effect 
on  every  man,  woman  and  child  in  the  United  States,  unless  the 
setting  up  of  a  proper  set  of  books  enables  the  country  to  discuss 
and  solve  the  situation. 

I  can  show  you  the  whole  thing  on  a  page  of  undisputed  facts. 
The  market  value  of  our  outstanding  foreign  bonds  in  the 
hands  of  United  States  citizens  at  December  31,  1935,  by  actual 
accountants’  figures,  amounted  to  $3,000,000,000.  This  is  all 
we  have  left  of  our  great  adventure  in  foreign  loans. 

Our  direct  investments  abroad,  factories,  and  so  forth,  we 
give  for  the  moment  at  their  full  figure;  market  value  when 
all  activities  are  abroad,  book  value  of  foreign  assets  when  part 
of  activities  are  abroad  and  part  in  the  United  States, 
$6,000,000,000. 

That  makes  our  wealth  abroad,  if  our  bonds  continue  to 
maintain  their  present  market  price,  in  spite  of  war  or  other 
depreciations,  troubles  in  France,  etc.,  and  if  our  foreign  branch 
factories  continue  to  be  worth  their  book  value,  $9,000,000,000, 
which  is  the  most  anyone  can  figure  or  the  government  can 
figure.  That  is  a  total  of  $9,000,000,000  owed  us. 

Disclosed  foreign  investments  in  the  United  States,  $5,000,- 
000,000.  I  have  taken  $1,000,000,000  off  of  George  Peek’s  figure, 
because  I  understand  the  government  is  going  to  insist  they  are 
a  little  less.  But  from  a  careful  investigation,  on  our  part,  of 
the  undisclosed  or  unknown  foreign  investments,  unknown  to 
the  government,  and  ascertained  through  investigations  based 
on  experience  which  I  had  in  the  World  War,  we  figure  there 
are  at  least  $2,000,000,000  undisclosed  foreign  investments  in 
this  country. 

The  excess  of  foreign  short-term  funds  in  the  United  States 
over  United  States  short-term  funds  abroad  is  $600,000,000. 
That  makes  us  owing  them  $7,600,000,000,  which  leaves  us  a 
so-called  creditor  nation  of  $1,400,000,000.  That  is  giving 
everything  to  them. 

But  wait  a  moment!  This  net  of  $1,400,000,000  is  based  upon 
a  recoverable  value  of  American  direct  investments  abroad  of 
$6,000,000,000.  IN  THE  FIRST  PLACE,  ALL  OF  THIS 
$6,000,000,000  IS  FROZEN  ABROAD.  We  can’t  get  it  in  here 
tomorrow.  It  is  subject  to  wars,  etc. 

What  do  you  think  our  investments  in  Germany  are  worth 
today?  Take  them  to  your  bank  and  try  to  borrow  some  money 
on  them,  subject  to  taxation  and  legislation  of  foreign  govern¬ 
ments.  It  is  a  nonsensical  figure. 


I  have  talked  with  members  and  officers  of  corporations 
which  have  these  investments  abroad,  and  I  have  as  yet  failed 
to  meet  any  one  of  them  who  would  not  be  glad  to  get  his 
money  out  of  foreign  countries  at  fifty  cents  on  the  dollar,  and 
many  of  them  told  me  at  twenty  to  twenty-five  cents  on  the 
dollar. 

Take  one  instance:  The  Standard  Oil  Company  (New  Jersey) 
lists  in  its  S.  E,  C.  registration  report,  value  of  foreign  assets, 
$907,000,000,  or  practically  one-sixth  of  this  $6,000,000,000. 
What  value  can  you  put  upon  that  oil?  Will  it  cost  as  much 
as  it  is  worth  to  get  it  out,  and  when  will  they  get  it  out? 
Soon,  I  hope,  and  with  a  profit.  However,  there  may  be  a 
tremendous  loss,  and  always  remember,  this  $6,000,000,000  is  a 
frozen  asset  and  that  the  $3,000,000,000  market  value  of  foreign 
bonds  is  value  in  the  only  real  market  for  such  foreign  bonds — 
that  is,  right  here  in  New  York — and  that  the  $3,000,000,000 
depends  on  whether  some  one  is  going  to  continue  to  be  willing 
to  pay  $3,000,000,000  for  those  foreign  bonds  under  all  the 
exigencies  of  foreign  relations,  whereas  FOREIGN  INVEST¬ 
MENTS  OF  $7,600,000,000  IN  THIS  COUNTRY  ARE  PRAC¬ 
TICALLY  ONE  HUNDRED  PER  CENT  LIQUID  ASSETS, 
which  can  very  readily  be  immediately  turned  into  gold  and 
withdrawn  from  our  shores. 

Take  that  statement  to  any  good  banker  and  ask  him  whether 
this  country  is  in  a  true  creditor  position  today. 

The  item  of  $11,000,000,000  of  foreign  war  debt  bonds  in  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States,  from  1923  to  1929  under  solemn 
treaties  with  foreign  countries,  in  denominations  of  $4,000,000 
each,  I  have  not  mentioned,  as  I  will  discuss  them  a  little  later. 

DANGER  OF  NEGLECT 

Go  back  now  to  October,  ’29,  the  time  of  the  crash.  I  want 
to  show  you  now  how  this  neglect  has  put  us  right  back  in 
the  same  position  that  we  were  in  in  October,  1929.  I  am  not 
an  alarmist,  but  I  promised  myself  I  would  use  the  scientific 
method  of  thought  and  tell  the  truth  to  you  men,  as  God  gives 
me  the  grace  to  see  it. 

In  October,  1929,  at  the  time  of  the  crash,  according  to  the 
Department  of  Commerce  published  statistics  as  of  January  1, 
1930,  foreigners  had  invested  in  American  securities  in  this 
country  $4,700,000,000,  and  had  here  in  the  form  of  call  loans, 
bank  deposits  and  other  short-term  investments  $3,087,000,000, 
a  total  of  $7,787,000,000  compared  with  their  position  today  of 
$7,600,000,000,  or  practically  the  same. 

The  same  September  and  October,  1929,  foreign  liquidation 
of  this  balance  began  in  London,  which  was  the  touch-off,  and 
that  selling  of  securities  on  the  Stock  Exchange  in  New  York, 
en  masse,  caused  the  crash.  And,  isn’t  it  peculiar  that  in  all 
the  books  that  have  been  written,  and  speeches  that  have  been 
made  on  the  cause  of  the  depression,  never  was  there  given  to 
the  subject  five  minutes  of  scientific  thought? 

They  have  cursed  you  and  they  have  cursed  me;  they  have 
cursed  capital  and  they  have  cursed  labor;  they  have  cursed 
speculation;  they  have  cursed  over-production;  they  have  said 
everything  that  wild  dreams  or  uncontrolled  dreams  could 
prompt,  but  not  one  of  them  took  the  crux  of  the  situation  and 
asked  for  the  bookkeeping  on  the  foreign  transactions  of 
October,  1929.  If  you  do,  you  will  find  out  exactly  where  our 
liquidation  began;  where  the  spiral  was  started,  the  sales  of 
securities,  the  withdrawal  of  foreign  balances,  compelling  our 
banks  here  to  call  and  call  and  call,  and  a  country  that  was 
abundantly  happy  and  prosperous  in  1929  was  turned  into  the 
abyss  of  this  depression,  and  that  depression  was  continued  by 
the  liquidation  of  the  foreign  liquid  position  of  October,  1929, 
which  position  is  duplicated  today. 

In  the  same  October,  liquidation  of  balance  began.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  foreign  short-term  balances  were  taken  home:  $500,- 
000,000  in  1930,  $800,000,000  in  1931,  $400,000,000  in  1932,  and 
$400,000,000  in  1933,  and  each  withdrawal  of  a  dollar  by  a 
foreigner  was  equivalent  to  the  loss  of  one  dollar  of  gold  and 
the  contraction  of  ten  dollars  of  credit. 

$5,000,000,000  of  credit  was  withdrawn  from  us  in  1930, 
$8,000,000,000  in  1931,  $4,000,000,000  in  1932,  $4,000,000,000  in 
1933.  Perhaps  we  are  blaming  many  of  our  bankers  improperly. 
They  called  the  loans,  but  they  had  to  call  the  loans  because  the 
foreigner  was  calling  his  short-term  deposits  and  withdrawing 
the  proceeds  of  his  sales  of  securities.  Proper  books  and  proper 
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American  spirit  under  our  treaty  of  1923  would  have  enabled 
us  to  hand  over  to  other  foreign  nations  the  signed  bonds  in 
the  Treasury,  representing  their  war  indebtedness,  and  would 
have  saved  us  this  horrible  story  of  liquidation  and  depression. 
But  we  had  no  books  to  tell  us  the  story  of  what  was  going 
on  from  month  to  month. 

UNTAXED  BILLIONS 

In  1933  the  liquidation  ceased,  the  trend  was  reversed — they 
began  to  buy  our  securities,  sold  us  their  yearly  mining  of  gold, 
and  here  we  are. 

Now,  what  is  our  present  position?  I  repeat,  the  government 
estimates  known  foreign  investments  in  our  securities  at 
$5,000,000,000.  To  this  I  add,  based  on  our  investigation  and 
my  experiences  with  foreign  investments  in  this  country  during 
the  World  War,  40  per  cent  for  hidden  ownership — a  total  of 
$7,000,000,000,  practically  all  untaxed,  and  which  we  dare 
not  tax. 

Go  down  to  Washington  and  see  whether  or  not  they  dare 
tax  any  of  the  $7,000,000,000  invested  here,  for  fear  they  will 
start  a  run  such  as  occurred  in  1929. 

Their  short-term  balances  here  amounted,  on  December  31, 
1935,  to  $1,219,000,000.  We  are  right  back  in  the  position  of 
October  1,  1929.  Our  prosperity  is  in  the  hands  of  foreign 
nations,  led  by  England.  All  international  questions  will  be 
settled  under  the  threat  of  that  power  over  us — tariffs,  stabili¬ 
zation,  war  debt,  diplomacy,  and  all.  Your  tariffs  will  be 
written  in  London.  Your  stabilization  will  be  written  in  London. 
The  settlement  for  a  nickel  on  the  dollar  of  your  foreign  debts 
may  be  settled  in  London.  All  your  diplomatic  questions  will 
be  settled  in  London,  and  that  will  settle  you. 

No  matter  who  is  elected  President  this  fall,  by  force  of  the 
position  we  have  drifted  into,  through  our  failure  to  keep  proper 
books  to  keep  telling  us  monthly  where  we  are  going,  that 
President  and  that  Congress  will  be  compelled  to  dance  to  the 
tune  of  “God  Save  the  King”,  and  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.,  head 
and  control  of  our  New  York  banks  and  head  of  the  agents  of 
foreign  systems,  will  wield  the  baton. 

Remember  that  both  the  liquidation  and  the  accumulation 
have  been  done  in  secret,  by  their  agents,  the  international 
bankers,  in  New  York  City,  and  there  you  strike  the  nub  of 
the  situation. 

I  am  not  making  an  attack  on  these  bankers;  I  am  trying  to 
awaken  them  to  the  truth  of  a  situation  which  has  gripped 
them,  perhaps  otherwise  just  as  good  or  perhaps  better  than 
you  or  I,  in  an  impossible  situation. 

These  same  international  bankers,  the  eight  or  ten  banks  in 
New  York,  you  all  know  them — there  is  no  use  of  personalities — 
these  same  international  bankers,  who  are  the  agents  here  of 
the  foreign  countries,  are  the  largest  American  banks,  with  the 
greatest  percentage  of  the  deposits  of  your  great  industrial 
concerns.  Thus  they  occupy  the  DUAL  POSITION  represent¬ 
ing  the  foreign  nations,  as  agents,  and  representing  America 
as  the  leaders  and  the  domineerers  and  the  controllers,  no 
matter  how  you  may  argue  it,  of  our  private  banking  system 
in  this  country.  That  position  is  abhorred  in  the  law.  IT  IS 
A  DUAL  TRUST  POSITION.  Now,  let  them  either  do  one 
thing  or  the  other.  Become  foreign  agents  here  and  get  out  of 
private  American  banking,  or  become  the  American  bankers 
here  and  get  out  of  the  representation  of  foreign  banking. 
(Applause.) 

CORRECTIVE  MEASURES 

To  repeat — we  are  back  in  our  menaced  condition  of  1929 — 
something  must  be  done. 

1.  By  the  Government  setting  up  proper  books — establishing 
a  branch  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  through  which  every 
foreign  financial  transaction  must  go,  be  tabulated,  and  con¬ 
solidated  like  the  goods  transactions  at  the  Customs  House  in 
a  proper  monthly  and  annual  statement. 

2.  By  business — ^the  depositors  serving  notice  on  these  double 
conflicting-loyalty  foreign  agency  banks,  private  and  incorpo¬ 
rated,  that  this  situation  must  end — that  private  banking  must 
cease  to  be  based  on  such  an  immoral  and  unsafe  and  unpatriotic 
foundation. 

Tell  them  you  have  found  the  secret  of  the  immoral  and 
treasonable  leadership  and  divided  loyalty  that  accounts  for  the 
foreign  bond  fiasco  (the  same  people  selling  the  bonds  to  our 


people  and  failing  to  lift  their  hands  to  protect  the  investment)  — 
the  War  debts — for  them  originally,  next  day  for  their  can¬ 
cellation — at  England’s  request  loaning  Germany  $650,000,000 
in  short-term  loans  without  security,  after  our  crash  and  when 
we  pitifully  needed  credit — preaching  and  promoting  Inter¬ 
nationalism  as  a  gentle  alibi  for  divided  loyalty  and  dual  trust 
position — Wiggin,  Mitchell,  et  al. — the  shocking  story  of  the 
Harriman  Bank  welch  only  possible  under  immoral  leadership — 
turning  our  private  banking  system  under  that  leadership  into 
a  parasite  instead  of  a  loyal  part  of  American  industry,  and, 
worst  of  all,  furnishing  the  justification  of  most  of  the  excesses 
of  government — in  turn  making  a  parasite  out  of  government — 
and  crushing  the  people  of  our  land  between  the  two. 

It  is  your  fault,  because  it  is  your  deposits  that  they  are 
playing  with. 

In  twenty-four  hours  the  industries  of  America  can  correct 
that  situation  by  telling  those  banks  they  can  ho  longer  repre¬ 
sent  American  industry,  American  strain  and  struggle,  and 
foreign,  financial  gambling  and  investment.  Twenty-four  hours 
will  cure  it;  again,  five  minutes  of  scientific  habit  of  thought. 
They  cannot  be  faithful  to  two  masters. 

In  many  cases  they  occupy,  again,  a  triple  trust  position.  In 
addition  to  being  the  fiscal  agents  for  England,  et  al.,  and 
through  their  interlocking  directors  controlling  New  York’s 
leading  banks,  which  control  the  main  business  deposits  of  the 
United  States,  they  have  interlocking  directors  on  the  boards 
of  many  of  our  main  industries.  They  are  a  curse  to  those 
concerns.  How  can  they  be  otherwise?  They  represent  and  are 
nominated  by  the  fiscal  agents  of  all  of  the  foreign  securities, 
of  foreign  invested  money,  of  the  foreign  bank  deposits  in  this 
country. 

Why,  I  say,  take  but  five  of  the  leaders  of  your  great  indus¬ 
tries,  call  on  those  bankers,  and  say:  Clear  your  sheets;  take 
all  your  men  off  our  industrial  boards;  close  out  your  foreign 
representation,  or  decide  between  you  which  bank  represents 
the  foreign  boards.”  (End  of  quote.) 

a|c  i|(  « 

As  long  as  we  have  individually  owned  and  controlled 
banks  in  this  country  the  international  bankers  will  be 
able  to  embroil  them,  just  as  outlined  above.  The  one 
single  way  in  which  this  danger  can  be  eliminated  is 
for  the  Government  to  take  over  the  operation  of  the 
banks — (Government  banks.  Figure  it  out  for  yourself. 

jf  jt 

CONVENTION  DATES 

OCTOBER  21-22,  1936 — National-American  Wholesale 
Grocers,  Kenmore  Hotel,  Boston,  Mass. 
NOVEMBER  12,  1936 — Association  of  Pacific  Fish¬ 
eries,  Annual,  Hotel  Del  Monte,  Del  Monte,  Calif. 
NOVEMBER  16-18,  1936 — ^Wisconsin  Canners,  An¬ 
nual,  Schroeder  Hotel,  Milwaukee. 

NOVEMBER,  19-20,  1936 — Indiana  Canners,  Fall, 
Claypool  Hotel,  Indianapolis. 

DECEMBER,  8-9,  1936 — Ohio  Canners,  Annual. 
DECEMBER  10-11,  1936 — Association  of  New  York 
State  Canners,  Annual. 

DECEMBER  15-16, 1936 — Pennsylvania  Canners,  An¬ 
nual,  Yorktowne  Hotel,  York,  Pa. 

JANUARY  4-6,  1936 — Northwest  Canners,  Annual, 
Portland,  Ore. 

JANUARY  24-29 — Canning  Machinery  &  Supplies, 
Annual,  Hotel  Stevens,  Chicago,  Ill. 

JANUARY  24-29 — National  Canners,  Annual,  Hotel 
Stevens,  Chicago,  Ill. 

JANUARY  24-29 — National  Food  Brokers,  Annual, 
Hotel  Stevens,  Chicago,  Ill. 
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from  Statistical  Reports  and  such  other  reliable  data. 

Carefully  prepared  and  up-to-date;  lists  corrected  by  Canners  themselves;  verified  by  competent 
authorities.  The  various  articles  packed  and  other  valuable  information  is  given.  Distributed 
free  to  members  of  the  National  Canners  Association.  Sold  to  all  others  at  $2.00  per  copy,  postage 
prepaid.  The  book  that  is  needed  by  all  wholesale  grocers,  brokers,  machinery  and  supplymen, 
salesmen,  and  practically  everybody  interested  in  the  canning  industry.  Get  your  order  in  now. 

National  Canners  Association,  1739  H.  St.,  N.  W.  Washington,  D.  C. 


Automatic 

Insurance 

Protection 

on  rising  values  will  save  you 

Money-Time-gnd  Worry 

CAHNERS  EXCHANGE  SUBSCRIBERS 
WARNER  INTER- INSURANCE  BUREAU 

LANSING  B.  WARNER,  Incorporated 
CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 

Dependable  »  Efficient  »  Economical  for  30  years 


PERSONAL  CHECKS  ACCEPTED 
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CROP  REPORTS 

Reported  Direct  by  CANNERS 

Contribute  your  share  and  keep  this  column  up  to  the  minute. 
We  urge  your  co-operation  and  invite  your  communications. 


BEANS 

HIGH  ROCK,  PA.,  September  26,  1936 — Green  String¬ 
less  :  Early  beans  averaged  normal ;  quality  fair.  Late 
beans  were  an  entire  loss  on  account  of  dry  weather. 

NEWBERN,  TENN.,  September  28, 1936 — Green :  Acre¬ 
age  very  short  and  crop  late.  Cannot  have  over  30 
per  cent  of  normal  pack,  if  we  have  a  late  frost  and 
favorable  weather. 

CABBAGE 

LYONS,  N.  Y.,  September  29,  1936 — Crop  is  about  50 
per  cent  of  normal  on  a  33  per  cent  of  normal  acreage, 
compared  with  last  season.  Expect  to  pack  less  than 
30  per  cent  of  normal  pack. 

CLYDE,  OHIO,  September  28,  1936 — Acreage  90  per 
cent.  Have  a  good  crop ;  8  tons  per  acre.  Crop  is  very 
late ;  will  all  be  harvested  in  October. 

CORN 

HOOPESTON,  ILL.,  September  29,  1936 — Have  finished 
packing  operations  for  this  season  and  same  were  very 
disappointing.  We  produced  about  one-third  of  a  nor¬ 
mal  crop  on  our  acreage  and  our  percentages  of  deliv¬ 
ery  on  the  various  items  will  range  from  14  per  cent 
to  75  per  cent,  depending  upon  the  item.  Had  one  of 
the  largest  acreages  planted  that  we  ever  put  out  and 
also  one  of  the  smallest  packs  which  we  ever  produced. 

ST.  CLOUD.,  MINN.,  September  28,  1936 — No  pack  at 
all.  Did  not  have  enough  corn  to  operate. 

VERONA,  N.  Y.,  September  28,  1936 — Crop  about  60 
per  cent  of  normal. 

AIRVILLE,  PA.,  September  28, 1936 — Acreage  same  as 
last  year ;  pack  about  the  same  as  last  year. 

HIGH  ROCK,  PA.,  September  26,  1936 — Crop  above 
normal  per  acre.  Quality  yery  good.  Yield  three  tons 
to  the  acre. 

PEAS 

ST.  CLOUD.,  MINN.,  September  28,  1936 — Only  re¬ 
ceived  28  per  cent  of  a  normal  crop. 

TOMATOES 

MARSHFIELD,  MO.,  September  28, 1936 — We  had  suffi¬ 
cient  acreage  for  a  pack  of  50  cars  but  due  to  weather 
conditions  have  not  canned  a  tomato  and  will  not  this 
year.  It  is  our  opinion  that  Southwest  Missouri  and 
North  Arkansas  will  pack  from  100  to  150  cans  this 
year.  Did  not  have  any  rain  until  September  16th  and 
in  the  last  three  days  have  had  three  inches  or  more  of 
rain ;  about  six  inches  or  more  since  the  rains  started. 


HOPEWELL,  N.  J.,  September  27,  1936 — Hope  to  get 
75  per  cent  of  last  year’s  pack ;  are  up  to  50  per  cent 
now.  If  weather  stays  favorable  for  ten  days  we  will 
be  satisfied. 

AIRVILLE,  PA.,  September  28, 1936 — Crop  has  ripened 
practically  at  one  time.  Only  have  33  1-3  per  cent  of 
last  year’s  acreage  but  will  have  100  per  cent  yield 
per  acre. 

HIGH  ROCK,  PA.,  September  26,  1936— Normal  yield ; 
quality  fair.  Early  tomatoes  were  damaged  by  hot 
sun  but  the  quality  now  is  fairly  good.  Season  about 
over. 

YORK,  PA.,  September  29,  1936 — Perhaps  you,  too, 
have  heard  of  the  “whale  of  a  pack”  Pennsylvania  is 
putting  up.  Somehow  that  rumor  seems  to  have  spread 
far  and  wide  and  many  people  think  that  the  pack  here 
will  far  exceed  that  of  last  year.  Such  is  not  the  case. 
The  crop  ripened  here  all  within  a  ten  day  period  and 
naturally  canners  were  busy  for  that  time,  thus  leav¬ 
ing  the  impression  with  some  “rumor  spreaders”  of  a 
big  pack.  We  are  quite  sure  Pennsylvania  will  not 
pack  as  a  total  any  more  of  its  celebrated  hand  packed 
tomatoes  with  salt  than  it  did  last  year  and  all  who 
are  familiar  with  the  situation  of  this  past  spring 
know  that  the  carry-over  was  nil.  We  have  had  our 
first  frost  and  it  has  been  cloudy  and  really  cold  since. 
The  season  is  rapidly  drawing  near  to  its  close  and 
within  the  next  week  it  will  be  over.  Deliveries  to  the 
canneries  this  week  are  very  light. 

DUNLAP,  TENN.,  September  28, 1936 — Crop  5  per  cent 
of  normal.  We  only  ran  our  cannery  one  day.  Should 
have  canned  30  cars  and  only  canned  17,000  cases, 

NEWBERN,  TENN.,  September  28,  1936— Our  acreage 
was  about  a  month  late  getting  started  and  now  re¬ 
cent  rains  have  damaged  the  crop  and  delayed  picking 
for  several  days.  Cannot  have  over  40  per  cent  of  a 
normal  yield  from  the  short  acreage  we  do  have,  if  we 
have  a  late  frost  and  favorable  weather  from  now  on. 
Probably  25  per  cent  to  30  per  cent  of  a  normal  pack. 

• 

PHILIP  M.  CRAWFORD,  for  nine  years  assistant  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  Seattle  office  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and 
Domestic  Commerce,  and  well  acquainted  with  the 
canned  foods  business,  has  been  transferred  to  the  San 
Francisco  office  in  a  like  capacity.  Here,  he  is  assistant 
to  Manager  John  Judge. 

• 

JANUARY  4th,  5th  and  6th  are  the  tentative  dates  set 
by  Northwest  Canners  Association  for  their  annual 
meeting,  to  be  held  at  Portland,  Ore. 
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A  Rod  Split  and  Skin 
Remover  &  Washer 

would  have  improved  your 
packs  of  Peas  and  Lima  Beans. 
May  we  show  you  how  ? 

Write  for  particulars 

THE  SINCLAIR. SCOTT  CO. 

“Tfee  Original  Grader  House^'* 

BALTIMORE  MARYLAND 


STOKESDALE 
Proving  Grounds 

is  one  of  the  important  tomato  breeding 
stations  in  the  country.  Asa  member  of  the 
canning  trade  you  axe  cordially  invited  to 
visit  us  during  August  or  September.  This 
year’s  program  includes  40  breeding  plots, 
265  strains  for  row-testing  cutd  463  acres  for 
seed  production.  Our  work  is  open  for 
public  inspection  and  study. 

e  You  will  be  made  cordially  welcome 
during  the  business  hours  of  any  week 
day.  It  will  be  a  convenience  if  you  will 
telephone  Moorestown  1020  in  advance 
of  your  coming. 

FRANCIS  C.  STOKES  &  CO..  Inc. 

Tomato  Seed  Breedera  and  Growera 

Moorestown,  Burlington  County,  New  Jersey 


. .  Q)iviuon  of  ike  . . 

PHILLIPS  PACKING  COMPANY,  Inc. 

T^ickers  of  T^killips  Delicious  Qualilif  Canned  0oo^s 

CAMBRIDGE  •  MARYLAND,  L.  S.  A. 


PHILLIPS  CAN  COMPANY 

^Manufacturers  of  (Packers  Sanitary  Gans 
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Lzi's  Talk  Business 

By  “BETTER  PROFITS” 

Special  Correspondent  of  The  Canning  Trade 

^‘Better  Profits’*,  an  expert  of  long  experience,  devotes  his 
articles  to  the  consideration  and  discussion  of  sales  questions 
in  an  effort  to  assist  you  better  market  your  production.  Your 
opinions  are  welcome  and  questions  invited. — Editor^s  Note. 


A  FRIEND  WRITES, 

“For  years  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
^  reaching  my  office  an  hour  or  more  before 
others  in  the  same  line  start  working.  Probably 
it  is  not  really  necessary  now  in  my  case,  but  I  do 
find  my  days  are  usually  fully  occupied  in  getting 
through  with  whatever  needs  to  be  and  must  be 
done.  More  and  more  I  now  find  my  time  taken 
up,  not  with  salesmen  alone,  but  by  those  same 
salesmen  who  also  seem  to  feel  I  want  to  discuss 
politics,  present  and  future.  Can’t  you  say  some¬ 
thing  about  what  seems  to  me  a  great  waste  of 
their  time  and  mine  ?” 

Tradition  says  that  Presidential  election  years  are 
quite  often  years  in  which  business  is  not  up  to  nor¬ 
mal.  Probably  this  rumor  was  founded  on  the  fact  a 
great  deal  of  salesmen’s  and  executives’  time  which 
might  have  been  used  in  productive  effort  was  taken 
up  by  endless  and  needless  discussion  of  political  pros¬ 
pects,  state  and  national.  This  year  of  all  years  I  sense 
a  greater  desire  than  ever  before  on  the  part  of  many 
to  inquire  as  to  the  impression  one  visited  has  concern¬ 
ing  the  prospects  of  election  of  leading  candidates. 
Not  content  with  this  inquiry,  of  course,  many  launch 
into  extensive  and  expansive  attempts  to  sway  the 
opinions  of  others.  All  of  which  is  time  wasting,  to 
say  the  least. 

Less  and  less  do  I  hear  a  salesman,  factory  represen¬ 
tative  or  broker  tell  about  the  qualities  of  his  offerings. 
Once  in  a  while  an  up  and  coming  member  of  the  sell¬ 
ing  fraternity  will  tell  a  buyer  how  much  money  can 
be  made  by  the  fortunate  purchase  offered,  but  even 
these  good  salesmen  are  not  putting  out  a  great  deal 
of  conversation  these  days  in  connection  with  the  out¬ 
standing  quality  attributes  possessed  by  the  articles 
for  sale.  I  do  hear  a  lot  about  new,  striking  sales  cam¬ 
paigns  designed  to  sweep  all  opposition  before  them. 
As  this  is  being  written  the  Giants  have  won  the  game 
needed  to  clinch  the  National  League  pennant ;  on  Rudy 
Vallee’s  radio  hour  tonight  Coach  Andy  Kerr,  of  Col¬ 
gate  University,  wisecracked  much  to  the  delight  of 
the  thirteen-year-old  junior  high  school  lad  listening 
in.  The  World’s  Series  will  probably  be  over  by  the 
time  you  read  this,  but  much  thrilling  football  re¬ 
mains  to  be  played  before  the  Thanksgiving  turkey  has 
finally  been  converted  into  hash  and  the  bones  used 
for  a  delicious  (?)  soup  stock.  After  this  gorging 
holiday  will  soon  come  Christmas  and  so  on  through 
the  calendar  of  special  events  and  distractions. 

To  those  of  you  who  may  think  the  writer  is  an  old 
sour  puss,  I’ll  admit  years  of  discretion  but  not  the 


elongated  visage.  I  like  fun  and  all  that  goes  with  it. 
I’ll  joke  with  my  friends,  I  enjoy  watching  a  good 
baseball  or  football  game  or  listening  to  one  over  the 
air,  but  I  do  offer  for  your  serious  consideration  this 
fact:  Business  men  as  a  rule  enjoy  most  transacting 
business  during  business  hours.  A  few  may  break 
over  with  close  friends,  but  you  are  not  on  terms  of 
intimacy  with  the  majority  of  your  customers  by  any 
means.  Let’s  use  our  time  on  the  trade  this  fall  in 
saying  all  we  can  constructively  about  our  product,  its 
quality  and  its  uses.  You  can  never  tell  when  a  five- 
minute  conversation  of  yours,  concerning  a  quality 
angle  of  your  product,  will  produce  continuing  business 
for  weeks  and  months  to  come.  Today  more  and  more 
wholesale  grocers  are  making  mass  displays  in  their 
offices  and  salesrooms.  More  and  more  are  mailing 
sales  bulletins  to  their  trade.  If  your  visits  with  them 
are  filled  with  political  conversation,  or  discussions  of 
the  merits  of  Texas  Christian  versus  Alabama  football 
teams,  you  are  apt  to  learn  to  your  chagrin  later  that 
some  one  following  your  calls  is  so  little  acquainted 
they  feel  they  are  not  able  to  discuss  kindred  social 
topics  but  must  confine  themselves  to  business.  As  a 
consequence  they  are  getting  the  displays  and  mention 
in  the  sales  bulletin. 

If  you  are  employing  district  salesmen  or  even  job¬ 
bing  salesmen,  it  will  be  well  to  check  with  them  once 
in  a  while  in  order  that  you  may  learn  their  habits  of 
conversation  while  covering  the  trade.  The  district 
men  most  welcome,  time  after  time,  on  a  territory  are 
those  able  to  pass  on  to  buyers  constructive  sugges¬ 
tions  as  to  how  they  may  move  more  goods  profitably. 

Advertising  has  been  defined  as  salesmanship  in 
print.  If  this  is  a  true  definition  those  representatives 
and  principals  dwelling  at  length  on  planned  advertis¬ 
ing  campaigns  are  doing  the  right  thing  while  explain¬ 
ing  full  details  of  sales  support  under  way.  After  this 
has  once  been  done,  some  are  apt  to  treat  the  matter 
as  one  to  be  taken  for  granted,  and  to  then  spend  their 
time  with  buyers  in  discussing  topics  but  little  if  any 
related  to  the  line  being  sold.  The  fact  is,  not  always 
is  the  first  advertisement  in  a  series  the  most  out¬ 
standing  one.  You  may  be  sending  mailing  pieces 
regularly  in  which  all  ads  set  up  are  shown  as  they 
will  appear  but  a  dozen  of  these  at  regular  intervals  is 
not  one-twelfth  as  effective  as  the  personal  presen¬ 
tation  of  one  alone. 

If  you  feel  your  time  with  buyers  is  too  short  when 
confined  strictly  to  the  matter  of  getting  an  order,  why 
not  try  asking  for  suggestions  as  to  how  your  line  or 
product  may  be  sold  in  greater  volume  in  the  market? 
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Not  all  will  have  anything  constructive  to  offer  but 
enough  will  give  sound  consideration  to  the  request  for 
information  to  enable  you  to  reach  home  after  a  road 
trip  with  a  half  dozen  or  more  logical  suggestions  for 
increasing  sales  that  will  help  you  move  more  goods  in 
the  future.  Confidence  invites  confidence.  If  you  want 
your  customer  to  loosen  up  and  really  tell  you  what 
you  ought  to  do  toward  increasing  sales  in  his  market, 
tell  him  first  what  some  other  buyer  told  you  in  another 
city. 

Business  is  so  good  in  some  establishments  and  lines 
that  busy  executives  in  many  cases  are  passing  more 
and  more  responsibility  on  to  younger  men  or  those 
in  their  organization  for  some  time.  Look  out  that  you 
become  acquainted  promptly  with  all  such  promotions 
and  that  you  take  time  to  tell  your  story  to  the  new¬ 
comer.  If  you  don’t,  some  one  will  beat  you  to  the 
opportunity  for  later  increasing  your  sales  materially 
through  friendship  developed  with  a  man  starting  on 
the  upward  ladder  of  executive  responsibility.  Such 
men  welcome  information  helpful  to  them  in  retaining 
their  position  and  advancing  in  it. 

Right  now  the  early  summer  and  fall  rush  of  buying 
seems  to  be  slacking  off.  After  all,  the  holidays  will 
soon  be  here,  customers  will  want  to  clean  up  stocks  to 
some  extent  or  else  reduce  them  somewhat.  In  other 
words,  the  pressure  now  will  be  on  moving  stocks  out 
of  the  warehouse  rather  than  into  it.  Here  is  where 
your  merchandising  assistance  will  be  doubly  appre¬ 
ciated.  Go  over  material  available  in  your  office,  list 
it  mentally  at  least  or  advise  your  road  men  fully. 
Check  on  your  personal  selling  habits  and  those  of 
your  men.  Then  go  out  and  do  a  better  job  of  selling 
than  you  have  been  doing  lately.  Buyers’  markets  are 
on  their  way,  sellers  will  have  to  toe  the  mark  again. 
And  that’s  a  good  thing,  too.  Far  too  many  folks  get 
soft  when  buyers  clamor  for  their  goods.  No  matter 
how  well  established  your  line  may  be,  it  will  move  all 
the  better  for  some  newer,  better  selling  on  your  part. 

And  a  final  thought  in  closing.  Maybe  you  are  doing 
enough  business  to  warrant  the  employment  of  a  man 
or  men  to  cover  the  territory  for  you  in  a  semi-execu¬ 
tive  capacity.  Remember  that  it  is  the  well-founded 
policy  of  many  large  successful  houses  to  change  men 
each  few  years  as  far  as  territories  are  concerned. 
They  do  this  solely  because  familiarity  breeds  con¬ 
tempt,  or  something  like  that.  They  change  men  about 
in  territories  because  by  so  doing  they  feel  they  will 
get  the  most  out  of  them.  Selfish,  maybe,  but  sound 
common  sense  from  a  business  standpoint.  After  too 
long  calling  on  prospects  and  customers  in  a  certain 
city,  even  you  feel  that  some  men  can’t  be  sold  and  so 
on.  A  stranger,  not  knowing  all  the  difficulties  he  must 
face,  might  crack  some  hard  nuts.  So  might  you  if  you 
washed  up  your  mind  of  old  prejudices. 

Review  your  selling  habits,  adopt  new  ones  wherever 
needed,  be  sure  your  men  on  the  road  are  doing  all 
they  can  toward  increasing  sales  and  really  sell  goods, 
don’t  continue  simply  as  ambassadors  of  commerce  as 
so  many  of  you  have  been  doing  lately!  Your  sales 
and  profits  will  increase  as  you  intensify  your  efforts 
toward  greater,  more  profitable  sales  volume! 


OjculoJiexL 

to  Canners’  Needs 

Designed  to  (fill  the  special  needs  of  canners  and 
manufactured  under  the  strictest  laboratory  control, 
DEWALCO  and  GOLD  SEAL  Adhesives  are  the  re¬ 
sult  of  seventeen  years’  intimate  experience  in  serving 
the  canning  trade  exclusively.  And  to  furnish  them  to 
you  in  perfect  condition,  easy  to  handle,  we  pack  them 
in  convenient  open-head  five-gallon  steel  pails. 

★  DEWALCO  PREPARED  LAP  PASTE— Tailored  to  give 
tight,  wrinkle-free  adhesion,  with  a  mimimum  application, 
even  on  varnished  labels.  No  harsh  chemicals  to  rust  or  in¬ 
jure  labels.  They  stand  the  gaff  of  storage  under  severest 
climatic  conditions. 

★  DEWALCO  PICK-UP  GUMS  &  CEMENTS— Tailored  to 
give  quick  positive  pick-up,  even  with  the  heaviest  of  labels. 
Uniform  properties,  due  to  laboratory -controlled  composi¬ 
tion,  assure  an  ease  of  operation  that  gives  highest  labeling 
production,  free  from  fuss  or  bother.  Economical  to  use.  A 
pick-up  gum  or  cement  for  every  temperature  range. 

■jf  GOLD  SEAL  TIN  PASTE — Tailored  for  sticking  spot  labels 
to  tin.  Free  from  corrosive  chemicals,  its  smoothness  of  tex¬ 
ture  gives  a  labeling  job  that  stands  up  under  tbe  most  trying 
conditions  of  beat,  cold,  or  dryness. 

DEWALCO  CASE  SEALING  GLUE — A  true  vegetable  glue 
tailored  to  give  quick  positive  seals  for  your  shipping  con¬ 
tainers.  Efficient,  because  it  bonds  to  all  types  of  liners. 
Safer  to  use. 

Dewalco  and  Gold  Seal  Adhesives  are  truly  “TaiZored 
to  Canners’  Needs.” 

CONVENIENT  WAREHOUSE  STOCKS: 

62  WhUtemore  Ave.  A.  K.  ROBINS  &  COMPANY,  Inc. 

CanU)ridge  B,  Miias.  Baltimore,  Md. 

213-233  JF.  Georgia  St.  BALFOUR,  GUTHRIE  &  CO.,  Ltd. 
Indianapolis,  Ind.  Seattle,  Wash.  -  Vancouver,  B.  C. 

4000  E.  Eighth  St.  WILLIAM  WALKER 

Oakland,  Cal.  Tampa,  Fla. 

DEWEY  AND  ALMY 
CHEMICAL  COMPANY 
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With  Canned  Foods  Distributors 

By  “OBSERVER” 

Special  Correspondent  of  The  Canning  Trade 


ALLOWANCES  WITHHELD 


//“T"  HE  wish  has  been  father  to  the  thought”  in  many 
I  recent  reports  of  the  resumption  of  advertising 
I  allowances,  it  is  indicated  in  a  summary  of  the 
current  situation  on  such  allowances  by  Paul  S.  Willis, 
president  of  the  Associated  Grocery  Manufacturers  of 
America. 

Commenting  on  these  trade  rumors,  Mr.  Willis  this 
week  declared:  “The  membership  of  this  association 
includes  the  leading  food  and  grocery  manufacturers 
of  this  country  who  supply  substantially  the  branded 
package  food  and  grocery  products  found  on  the  gro¬ 
cers’  shelves,  and  which  one  finds  advertised  in  the 
newspapers,  magazines,  and  over  the  radio. 

“With  regard  to  advertising  allowances,  the  follow¬ 
ing  situation  applies.  Some  of  our  member-companies 
have  never  paid  any  money  for  advertising  allowances 
at  any  time.  There  are  others  who  cancelled  any  such 
arrangements  prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  Patman 
Law,  and  these  manufacturers  do  not  intend  to  re¬ 
engage  in  co-operative  advertising.  In  general,  when 
the  Patman  Law  was  enacted,  those  of  our  manufac¬ 
turers  who  had  any  advertising  arrangements  in  effect 
cancelled  or  suspended  them.  This  ‘cancellation  or  sus¬ 
pension’  is  substantially  in  effect  today.  What  these  , 
manufacturers  will  do  in  the  future  breaks  down  into 
classifications  about  as  follows: 

“(a)  There  are  some  manufacturers  whose  present 
feeling  is  that  they  will  not  resume  any  advertising 
payment  arrangements. 

“(b)  There  are  some  manufacturers  who  are  unde¬ 
cided  what  they  will  do  in  this  regard  and  are  making 
no  statement. 

“  (c)  There  are  some  manufacturers,  because  of  sat¬ 
isfactory  experience  in  the  past,  desirous  of  re-entering 
the  picture  of  paying  for  advertising  and  distribution 
services.  The  matter  stands  with  them,  where  they 
are  desirous  of  going  ahead,  but  are  concerned  with 
working  out  a  proper  method  of  doing  so.  Several 
plans  are  now  being  studied  by  them. 

“(d)  There  are  some  manufacturers  who  feel  that 
their  arrangements  in  effect  prior  to  the  Patman  Law 
were  on  the  basis  which  complied  with  the  law  and 
have  continued  such  arrangements. 

“On  this  point,  all  of  our  manufacturers  are  entirely 
in  agreement:  any  arrangements  entered  into  for  the 
payment  of  advertising  or  distribution  services  must 
be  covered  by  a  separate  contract,  which  contract  must 
specify  the  performance  to  be  rendered — there  must  be 
an  actual  and  complete  performance  of  that  service — 
the  payment  must  be  a  reasonable  one — and  no  pay¬ 
ment  will  be  made  unless  these  conditions  are  complied 
with.  Also  that  any  such  arrangements  will  be  covered 
by  contracts  on  their  own  regular  forms,  or  upon  the 


basis  of  a  special  covering  agreement.  Manufacturers 
will  not  sign  contract  forms  offered  by  distributors. 

“This  is  the  situation  as  it  applies  to  the  food  and 
grocery  manufacturers  of  AGMA.” 

“MUCH  ADO” 

PENDING  unsettlement  in  the  trade  concerning  the 
effect  of  the  Robinson-Patman  Law  on  trade  prac¬ 
tices  is  characterized  as  “Much  Ado  About  Noth¬ 
ing”  by  J.  H.  McLaurin,  president  of  the  United  States 
Wholesale  Grocers’  Association,  who  declares  that  “The 
Robinson-Patman  Act  is  hard  to  understand  chiefly  on 
the  part  of  those  who  desire  to  continue  to  discriminate 
or  to  receive  the  benefits  of  discrimination.  Any  seller 
knows  when  he  is  giving  a  preferred  customer  an  un¬ 
warranted  advantage  over  his  other  customers.  He 
should  know  this  as  surely  as  night  follows  day,  and  if 
he  does  not,  he  need  only  apply  the  acid  test,  namely, 
‘Am  I  willing  to  disclose  to  all  of  my  other  customers 
the  price  advantages  which  I  give  to  a  favored  few, 
whose  business  is  so  large  that  concessions  are  neces¬ 
sary  to  hold  their  business?’  But  the  law  is  undoubt¬ 
edly  very  ‘confusing’,  in  fact,  it  is  a  thorn  in  the  flesh 
to  those  persons  or  concerns  who  desire  to  grant  dis¬ 
criminations  or  to  accept  them,  and  the  law  was  so 
*  designed. 

“The  cry  of  unconstitutionality  is  raised  against 
every  law  by  those  interests  it  adversely  affects.  This 
is  a  standard  and  routine  procedure  on  the  part  of  the 
opposition  to  any  law.” 

Concluding  his  summary,  Mr.  McLaurin  adds:  “We 
would  say  to  wholesale  grocers  and  all  other  independ¬ 
ent  business  men:  Continue  to  rejoice  over  the  fact 
that  the  Robinson-Patman  Bill  is  now  law,  and  do  not 
become  worried  or  flurried  over  what,  in  our  opinion, 
are  the  futile  efforts  of  hostile  interests  against  this 
great  Act,  no  matter  how  ear-piercing  may  be  the 
pipings  of  their  calliopes  of  obstruction.” 


CHAINS  TO  MEET 

CANNERS  and  manufacturers  of  food  products 
from  many  sections  of  the  country  will  gather  in 
Chicago  next  week  for  the  annual  convention  of 
Food  and  Grocery  Chain  Stores  of  America,  which  will 
attract  corporate  chain  operators  from  all  sections  of 
the  country. 

Among  the  important  subjects  scheduled  for  discus¬ 
sion  at  the  convention  are  public  relations,  agricul¬ 
tural  cooperation,  national  and  state  legislation,  co¬ 
operative  advertising,  merchandising  problems,  inter¬ 
industry  cooperation,  trends  in  channels  and  methods 
of  retail  grocery  trade,  distributors’  operations  under 
the  Robinson-Patman  Act,  social  security  act  problems, 
and  processing  tax  refunds. 
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The  convention  will  be  held  on  October  12,  13,  and 
14,  with  most  of  this  year’s  sessions  open  meetings,  in 
contrast  to  former  conventions,  which  were  confined 
principally  to  executive  sessions  for  chain  operators 
only. 

WALSH-HEALEY  ACT 

RANCIS  L.  WHITMARSH,  chairman  of  the  pure 
food  and  legislative  committee  of  National  Ameri¬ 
can  Wholesale  Grocers’  Association,  comments  on 
the  effect  of  the  Walsh-Healey  Government  Contracts 
Act,  now  effective,  on  the  trade  as  follows : 

“The  Walsh-Healey  Government  Contracts  Act  of 
June  30,  1936,  which  became  effective  September  28, 
and  the  regulations  issued  under  that  Act,  are  of  vital 
importance  to  wholesale  grocers  and  food  packers  who 
are  engaged  in  manufacturing  or  furnishing  materials 
supplied  to  the  Government. 

“The  statute  specifically  exempts  purchases  of  such 
materials,  supplies,  articles  or  equipment  ‘as  may 
usually  be  bought  in  the  open  market.’  The  provisions 
of  the  regulations,  issued  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
narrow  and  restrict  the  section  of  the  statute  with 
respect  to  open  market  purchases  since  the  regulations 
would  exempt  open  market  purchases  only  where  the 
contracting  officer  of  the  Government  is  authorized  to 
purchase  without  advertising  for  bids.  Generally 
speaking,  it  is  the  rule  that  all  Government  purchases 
which  involve  more  than  $500  must  be  advertised,  and, 
therefore,  the  vast  majority  of  Government  purchases 
would  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Act  with 
respect  to  wages  and  hours. 

“The  statute  gives  the  Secretary  of  Labor  the  au¬ 
thority  to  make  such  regulations  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  but  the  regula¬ 
tions  to  which  we  have  referred  go  further  than  the 
statute  itself  and  restrict  the  provisions  of  the  statute 
insofar  as  the  exemption  with  respect  to  open  market 
purchases  is  concerned.  Moreover,  it  is  contended  that 
the  regulations,  in  their  present  form,  also  would  nul¬ 
lify  other  provisions  of  the  statute  to  the  effect  that  it 
shall  apply  only  to  such  contracts  as  involve  purchases 
exceeding  $10,000. 

“The  subject  is  of  such  importance  to  food  merchants 
who  sell  to  the  Federal  Government  that  NAWGA  has 
arranged,  along  with  other  nation-wide  food  trade  or¬ 
ganizations,  to  present  the  matter  to  the  Department 
of  Labor  at  Washington  with  a  view  of  attempting  to 
have  the  regulations  clarified  or  so  reconciled  with  the 
provisions  of  the  statute  as  to  avoid  confusion.” 

THE  PEA  PACKS  OF  1936 

National  Canners  Association 

Washington,  D.  C.,  September  25,  1936. 

To  pea  canners: 

The  pack  of  green  peas  in  the  United  States  during 
1936  totaled  16,178,001  cases,  all  sizes,  compared  with 
23,762,324  cases  last  year. 

The  following  detailed  report  of  the  1936  pack  is 
based  on  reports  from  all  but  11  of  the  279  firms  pack¬ 
ing  peas  this  year.  The  pack  of  these  11  firms,  all  of 


which  were  small  operators,  has  been  estimated  and 
included  in  the  total. 

The  1936  pack  when  added  to  the  carryover  from 
the  1935  pack  makes  a  supply  which  is  about  equal  to 
normal  consumption,  but  does  not  allow  for  any  carry¬ 
over.  The  rate  of  disappearance  of  canners’  stocks 
will  be  of  special  significance  this  year. 

In  order  that  we  may  furnish  you  with  an  accurate 
report  on  stocks  available  for  the  remainder  of  the 
year,  we  are  asking  you  to  fill  in  the  enclosed  blanks 
giving  us  your  stocks  as  of  October  1.  Please  mail  one 
copy  to  us  as  soon  as  possible  and  we  will  supply  you 
with  a  summary  report. 

Yours  very  truly,  Carlos  Campbell. 


PACK  OF  GREEN  PEAS,  1934,  1935  and  1936 


1934  Pack 

1935  Pack 

1936  Pack 

Actual  Cases 

Actual  Cases 

Actual  Cases 

State 

Maine  . 

208,928 

262,842 

161,891 

New  York  . 

1,102,059 

1,901,198 

878,497 

Maryland  . 

1,610,465 

2,386,905 

1,297,958 

Del.  &  N.  J . 

374,562 

598,111 

142,559 

Pennsylvania  . 

355,354 

415,712 

263,995 

Ohio  . 

156,033 

420,263 

284,026 

Indiana  . 

259,994 

782,045 

596,397 

Illinois  . 

183,796 

946,488 

1,133,953 

Michigan  . 

609,149 

759,145 

613,274 

Wisconsin  . 

6,558,083 

7,114,445 

3,887,926 

Minnesota . 

536,175 

2,184,578 

1,284,786 

Montana  . 

230,083 

255,923 

197,233 

Idaho  &  Utah . 

1,289,066 

2,163,338 

1,225,194 

Wash.  &  Oregon... 

817,139 

1,840,021 

3,156,241 

California  . . 

387,974 

230,704 

Other  States  . 

1,068,767 

1,343,336 

823,367 

Total . . 

..  15,359,653 

23,762,324 

16,178,001 

Green  Peas  Canned  in  United  States  during  1936  by  States. 
ALASKAS 


state 

2 

8  Z 

1  E 

300-303 

10 

Misc. 

Total 

New  York  . 

90,016 

1,501 

39,694 

6,588 

137,799 

1,063,179 

42,306 

7,584 

114.288 

1  9.R1 

Del.  &  N.  J . 

62,610 

2,167 

18,000 

22,728 

105,405 

Pennsylvania  . 

191,377 

4,111 

24,916 

220,404 

Ohio  . 

209,142 

2,247 

2,621 

4,003 

218,013 

Indiana  . 

454,499 

48,290 

30,278 

533,067 

Illinois  . 

376,864 

17,730 

31,576 

6,811 

14,301 

9 

447,291 

Michigan  . 

263,467 

10,356 

1,492 

13,326 

288,641 

Wisconsin  . 

2,385,753 

27,099 

170,676 

38,757 

247,445 

1,607 

2,871,337 

Minnesota  . 

342,499 

21,813 

34,798 

89,578 

27,028 

515,716 

Wash.  &  Oregon 

69,803 

2,362 

4,001 

8,144 

13,436 

1,927 

99,673 

2,000 

Other  States . 

397,396 

24,292 

22,777 

22,009 

1,242 

467,716 

Total . 

5,908,505 

70,605 

414,514 

195,764 

570,346 

4,785 

7,164,419 

SWEETS 

State 

2 

8Z 

1  E 

300-303 

10 

Misc. 

Total 

Maine  . 

142,897 

1,284 

8,486 

1,231 

7,993 

161,891 

New  York  . 

514,626 

36,428 

74,119 

25,893 

58,061 

31,571 

740,698 

Maryland  . 

28,899 

4,776 

6,926 

40,601 

Del.  &  N.  J . 

36,702 

452 

37,154 

Pennsylvania  . 

42,874 

307 

410 

43,591 

Ohio  . 

63,662 

460 

243 

1,648 

66,013 

Indiana  . 

52,836 

8,185 

1,934 

375 

63,330 

Illinois  . 

617,367 

8,149 

35,385 

9,472 

16,091 

208 

686,662 

Michigan  . 

297,968 

3,111 

9,890 

13,674 

324,633 

Wisconsin  . 

838,228 

8,092 

41,283 

66,164 

61,550 

1,272 

1,016,589 

Minnesota  . 

442,682 

32,489 

33,577 

228,492 

31,717 

113 

769,070 

176,289 

6,312 

16,632 

Idaho  &  Utah . 

933,675 

15,506 

74,966 

97,620 

71,713 

31,715 

1,225,194 

Wash.  &  Oregon  2,128,034 

41,227 

106,028 

567,166 

188,094 

26,019 

3,056,568 

California  . 

112,029 

15,808 

29,296 

13,966 

57,605 

228,704 

Other  States . 

245,335 

48,027 

49,588 

11,174 

1,527 

355,651 

Total . 

6,674,083 

158,982 

473,318 

1,071,669 

543,115 

92,425 

9,013,582 

Grand  Total..., 

12,582,588  229,487 

887.832 

1,267,423 

1,113,461 

97,210 

16,178,001 
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WANTED  and  FOR  SALE 

This  is  a  page  that  must  be  read  each  week  to  be  appreciated.  You  are  unlikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in  what 
is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept 
your  opportunity  and  money  are  lost.  Rates  upon  application. 


FOR  SALE _ MACHINERY  position  wanted — By  a  recent  graduate  in  horticulture 

_  from  Ohio  State  University.  Age  26,  married.  Desire  to  gain 


FOR  SALE  —  Copper  and  Aluminum  Cooking 
Kettles;  Retorts;  Labelers;  Fillers;  Filters  and  Filter 
Presses;  Tanks;  Pumps;  Mixers,  etc.  Send  for  com¬ 
plete  bulletin.  What  have  you  for  sale?  We  buy  for 
cash.  Consolidated  Products  Co.,  Inc.,  18-20  Park 
Row,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


_ WANTED  — MACHINERY _ 

WANTED — Two  used  8  or  10  track  Morgan  Nailing 
Machines;  two  used  Strapping  Machines.  State  age, 
condition  and  lowest  cash  price.  A.  K.  Robins  &  Co., 
Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


FOR  SALE  — FACTORIES 


FOR  SALE — Canning  plant  situated  in  Chester 
County,  Pennsylvania.  Fully  equipped  to  pack  whole 
kernel  corn.  Large  acreage  of  corn  and  tomatoes  close 
by.  Address  Box  A-2147  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


experience  in  production;  can  do  control  work.  Prefer  West 
Coast  with  year  round  work.  Address  Box  B-2142  c/o  The 
Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — By  chemist.  Five  years  full  experi¬ 
ence  canning,  preserving  and  food  processing.  Interested  in 
contacting  consulting,  or  other  laboratories  servicing  food  indus¬ 
tries.  Alert,  prognressive.  Address  Box  B-2146  c/o  The  Can¬ 
ning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — By  chemist.  Ten  years  experience  in 
general  canning,  cheese  processing,  mayonnaise  and  salad  dress¬ 
ing  products,  jellies  and  jams,  soups,  profitable  new  products. 
Can  act  as  superintendent.  Address  Box  B-2149  c/o  The  Can¬ 
ning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — All  around  man  with  17  years  of 
can  shop  experience.  Can  set  up,  repair  and  make  new  parts 
and  special  equipments  for  Adriance,  Max  Ams,  Bliss  and  Cam¬ 
eron,  etc.,  bodymakers,  dangers,  seamers,  testers,  etc.,  for  round, 
square  or  oval  cans.  Good  diemaker  and  expert  at  cap  thread¬ 
ing  tools.  Able  to  set  up  new  lines  and  capable  of  taking  charge 
of  can  shop.  Address  Box  B-2150  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE — A  Pea,  Corn,  Bean  and  Tomato  Can¬ 
ning  Factory  located  in  Western  Maryland  District, 
equipped  with  good  machinery  and  plenty  of  soft  water 
for  canning  vegetables.  Address  Box  A-2148  c/o  The 
Canning  Trade. 


HELP  WANTED 


WANTED — Superintendent  for  modern  dog  food  and  fish 
canning  plant  located  in  Florida.  To  an  experienced  man  this 
is  a  year  round  position  with  an  excellent  future.  Address  Box 
777,  Clearwater,  Fla. 


WANTED — Experienced  Assistant  Sales  Manager  and  Gen¬ 
eral  Superintendent  in  the  canning  and  selling  of  oysters, 
shrimp  and  vegetables  South  Atlantic  Coast.  Only  high  grade 
man  with  ample  experience  considered.  References  required. 
Good  salary  to  right  party.  Address  Box  B-2131  c/o  The 
Canning  Trade. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


POSITION  WANTED — As  Superintendent  or  Manager. 
Graduate  of  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology.  For  years 
Treasurer  and  Manager  of  a  plant  packing  jellies,  jams,  marma¬ 
lades,  pickles,  etc.  At  present  Supervisor  of  a  large  vegetable 
cannery.  Fine  references.  Address  Box  B-2135  c/o  The  Canning 
Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — As  Superintendent  or  Foreman. 
Thoroughly  experienced  in  the  managing  of  help  and  know  the 
procedure  for  packing  a  full  line  of  vegetables.  A  machinist 
and  know  closing  machines  and  able  to  keep  other  equipment 
in  repair.  Best  of  references.  Address  Box  B-2134  c/o  The 
Canning  Trade. 


Your  Seed  is  Your  Fortune 

Good  Leonard  Seed — Fine  quality  in  the  can 

CONTRACT  NOW 

PEAS,  BEANS,  CORN,  CUCUMBER,  TOMATO 

and  Other  Seeds  for  the  Canner. 

LEONARD  SEED  COMPANY 

CHICAGO 


All  the  latest  data 


FORMULAE  -  COOKING  TIMES 
COOKING  TEMPERATURES 


are  included  in  the  new  6th  (1936)  edition  of 


“A  Complete  Course  in  Canning” 


Price  $10.00 
order  your  copy  now. 


The  Cannins  Trade 
20  S.  Gay  Street 
Baltimore,  Md. 
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SMILE  AWHILE 

There  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor 

Contributions  Welcome 


CURE  PRODUCTION  WEAKNESSES 

NEXT  YEAR-C  H  A  N  G  E 

TO  LANGSENKAMP  EQUIPMENT 


GETTING  HIS  WAY 

An  Aberdonian  wrote  to  a  Leeds  firm  asking  them 
to  forward  a  packet  of  shaving  paper — without  enclos¬ 
ing  payment.  He  received  a  reply  referring  him  to 
Page  445  of  their  catalog,  where  it  was  distinctly 
stated:  “All  small  orders  should  be  accompanied  by  a 
remittance.” 

The  Aberdonian  replied:  “Dear  sirs,  if  I  had  been 
possessed  of  a  catalog  with  445  pages  I  should  not  have 
written  for  any  shaving  paper.  Please  send  catalog 
now,  and  oblige.” 


Right  now,  you  know  the  weak  points  in  your  production 
lines — you  are  close  to  the  difficulties  that  have  cost  you 
money  during  the  present  season — you  know  the  equipment 
that  is  under  capacity — the  equipment  that  doesn't  deliver 
under  peak  requirements,  that  increases  costs  and  lowers 
quality. 

If  it  is  Pulpers,  Finishers,  Juice  Extractors,  Cooking  Units, 
Juice  Heating  Units,  Hot  Break  Systems  that  are  indicated  — 
CHANGE  TO  LANGSENKAMP  EQUIPMENT.  Langsen- 
kamp  makes  a  COMPLETE  Line  of  Equipment  for  the  tomato 
products  plant — equipment  that  lowers  production  costs  and 
makes  better  products. 


JUST  MORAL  SUPPORT 

Father — And  there,  son,  I  have  told  you  the  story  of 
your  daddy  and  the  Great  War. 

Son — Yes,  daddy,  but  what  did  they  need  all  the 
other  soldiers  for? 

RECKLESS  RALPH 

Ruth — I  don’t  like  riding  with  you.  You’re  too 
darned  reckless. 

Ralph — That’s  right.  We’ve  had  some  pretty  tight 
squeezes,  haven’t  we? 

A  DIFFERENCE 

“How  do  you  do,  doctor.” 

“Pardon  me,  but  I  don’t  remember  meeting  you  be¬ 
fore.” 

“Why,  you  were  the  one  who  took  out  my  appendix.” 

“Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon.  I  didn’t  recognize  you  from 
the  outside.” 

FAIR  EXCHANGE 

‘Flag  of  truce.  Excellency.” 

“What  do  they  want?” 

“They  would  like  to  exchange  a  couple  of  generals 
for  a  tin  of  condensed  milk.” 

PLAYING  SAFE 

“If  you  put  me  in  the  game  I  will  assure  the  scoring 
of  a  touchdown.” 

“But  we  want  assurance  it  will  be  our  team  to  score 
that  touchdown.” 

Tourist :  When  I  was  here  last  there  were  two  wind¬ 
mills.  What  has  become  of  the  other  one? 

Native :  We  had  to  take  it  down. 

Tourist:  Why? 

There  was  only  wind  enough  for  one. 

“I  want  a  corset  for  my  wife.” 

“What  bust?” 

“Nothin’.  It  just  wore  out.” 


Write  to  us  now  about  the  difficulties  you  have  experienced 
this  season  and  get  our  suggestions.  They  will  cost  you  noth¬ 
ing  and  will  place  you  under  no  obligation. 

F.  H.  LANGSENKAMP  COMPANY 

^'■Efficiency  in  the  Canning  Plant''* 

INDIANAPOLIS,  INDIANA 
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360  Pases,  size  6x9 
Bound  in  Leatherette 
Stamped  in  Gold. 
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New  1936  edition 


360  pages  of  proven  procedure  and  formulae  for 
everything  ‘‘'"Can-ahW'* 


All  the  newest  times  and  temperatures 
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•  Butters  •  Dry  Packs  (soaked)  •  Dog  Foods 
and  Specialties  in  minute  detail,  with  full  instruc¬ 
tions  from  the  growing  through  to  the  warehouse. 

Used  by  Food  Producers  to  check  times,  tem¬ 
peratures  and  RIGHT  procedure  ...  by  Distri¬ 
butors  to  KNOW  canned  foods  ...  by  Home 
Economists  to  TEACH  the  subject  of  food  pre¬ 
servation. 
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or  direct.  Price  $10.  postpaid. 
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THE  MARKETS 

IN  LEADING  CANNED  FOODS  CENTERS 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 

The  1936  Harvest  Ending — Production  of  Canned  Foods  Far 
Short  of  Requirements — Buyers  Pretending  Disinterest — Price 
Goods  on  an  Ascending  Scale — A  Thought  for  the  Week 

Harvest  ending — The  com  crop  is  all  in  the 
cans  and  the  results  have  even  been  computed 
at  13,800,000  cases ;  but  little  more  than  half  of 
last  year’s  output;  peas,  of  course,  have  long  since 
passed  out  as  a  crop,  and  those  pack  figures  are  now 
definitely  available,  16,178,001  cases;  but  two-thirds 
of  last  year’s  production.  Just  why  the  pea  canners 
could  not  have  stopped,  and  packed  just  one  case  less, 
if  only  to  save  the  wear  and  tear  upon  typewriters 
and  linotype  machines  in  recording  that  final  one  (1) 
is  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  season,  we  guess. 

Snow  in  Colorado,  frosts  in  many  sections  and  even 
down  to  the  environs  of  Baltimore  City,  indicate  the 
early  complete  ending  of  this  eventful  crop  season  of 
1936.  The  tomato  crop  did  not  await  the  arrival  of 
frost  in  many  cases,  but  played  itself  out ;  in  still  others 
the  crop  is  carrying  on,  but  what  it  will  yield  from 
now  until  the  final  curtain,  will  add  very  little  to  the 
pack  total,  if  anything.  We  have  more  to  say  on  this 
in  our  Editorial  this  week. 

The  one  thing  now’  clearly  seen  is  that  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  canned  foods  in  1936  is  not  sufficient  to  carry 
the  market  demand  until  another  canning  time  rolls 
around.  The  buyers  know  this,  and  holders  of  canned 
foods  stocks,  in  excess  of  their  future  requirements, 
should  realize  it,  and  capitalize  upon  it.  Your  goods 
are  worth  real  money  now,  and  will  increase  in  value 
as  the  canning  season  grows  further  into  the  past.  If 
you  know  this,  and  yet  permit  the  buyers  to  separate 
you  from  your  holdings  at  present  market  prices;  or 
in  other  words,  if  you  do  not  demand  higher  prices  for 
what  you  have  left,  you  are  very  foolish.  It  is  your 
opportunity,  and  on  the  average  this  comes  to  the  can¬ 
ners  only  about  once  in  four  years.  Do  with  it  what 
you  please. 

THE  MARKET — Human  nature  does  not  change 
much.  Even  when  you  are  most  anxious,  eager,  forced 
to  buy  a  thing  you  still  try  to  put  on  a  carefree,  disin¬ 
terested  front  to  the  seller.  That  is  what  the  buyers 
are  doing  right  now,  and  so  the  market  is  said  to  be 
quiet ;  that  the  buyers  have  what  goods  they  need  and 
are  busy  getting  them  out  to  the  retailers,  and  are  not 
concerned  with  further  buying.  Undoubtedly  there 
must  be  some  cases  of  this  kind,  but  most  of  them 
would  grab  the  goods,  right  now,  if  the  price  were  cut 
even  a  little.  That  is  what  they  want,  what  they  are 
playing  for,  and,  therefore,  you,  as  a  seller,  should  play 


the  game  in  reverse  style.  You  have  sold  enough 
goods  to  be  easy  in  your  financial  requirements,  and 
even  the  most  fortunate  of  you  have  not  any  great 
piles  of  surplus  goods  to  sell.  Why  sell  any  of  them, 
to  anybody,  at  less  than  full  market  prices,  even  to 
clean  out  and  close  up  for  the  season  ?  There  are  more 
canners  than  you  may  think  who  work  hard  during 
canning  time,  but  then  are  content  to  sell  out  quickly, 
wind  up  their  affairs,  and  go  down  to  Florida  for  the 
winter,  or  to  California.  But  every  one  of  them  likes 
a  gamble.  Suppose  you  price  your  surplus  on  some 
such  basis  as  this — we  will  take  2s  standard  tomatoes 
merely  as  a  working  sample — :  October,  721/2  cents; 
November,  75  cents;  December,  80  cents;  other  grades 
and  other  goods  on  a  proportional  basis.  The  actual 
prices  may  likely  be  higher  than  these  figures  by  the 
times  indicated,  but  it  is  the  idea  of  a  progressively 
advancing  price  we  wish  to  make.  If  you  had  back¬ 
bone  enough  to  stick  to  your  resolution,  and  the  buyers 
ever  found  that  fact  out,  you  would  soon  be  all  cleaned 
out,  and  at  your  own  prices. 

The  market  is  40  per  cent  short  of  requirements ;  the 
onus  of  demand  must  fall  upon  canned  tomatoes  which 
will  serve  to  bring  them  into  line  with  other  canned 
foods ;  so  the  only  thing  to  keep  the  market  from  reach¬ 
ing  much  higher  levels  is  the  willingness  of  canners  to 
sell  for  less.  The  whole  game  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
canners.  That  is  all  the  market  consideration  any 
canner  needs.  You  will  note  that  in  salmon  and  in 
other  western  canned  foods  markets,  they  are  noting 
that  despite  good  size  packs  market  prices  are  advanc¬ 
ing.  The  supply  cannot  be  added  to,  and  there  is  no 
substitute  for  staple  canned  foods. 

It  is  an  unusual  condition  to  find  all  market  prices 
holding  firm  at  the  close  of  the  canning  season.  But 
there  they  are  today,  and  only  the  foolishly  optimistic 
think  there  may  be  recessions  in  prices  later  on.  No 
price  changes  to  record  this  week  in  any  line;  some 
say  the  buyers  are  holding  off,  others  that  buying  con¬ 
tinues  very  brisk.  All  realize  that  surpluses  are  lower 
than  anyone  can  recall  at  the  ending  of  canning  time. 
This  ought  to  be  the  time  of  the  heaviest  surplus,  just 
when  the  season  of  canning  ends. 

Read  conditions  in  other  canned  foods  centers,  as 
given  under  the  different  market  reports;  watch  the 
market  pages  in  this  issue,  and  help  support  your  own 
market.  Do  that  and  you  need  not  worry. 

THOUGHT  FOR  THE  WEEK— Michigan  has  fared 
better  than  many  States  in  its  weather  and  crop  con¬ 
ditions  this  year.  Here  is  a  report  from  that  great 
State,  and  from  an  honest,  long  experienced  canner, 
just  at  hand,  Oct.  1st: 
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Corn — 70  per  cent  acreage,  60  per  cent  crop. 

Beets — 25  per  cent  acreage,  50  per  cent  crop. 

Squash — Normal  acreage,  50  per  cent  crop. 

Pumpkin — Normal  acreage,  50  per  cent  crop. 

No  carrot  acreage  at  all  this  season. 

NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “New  York  Stater” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Buyers  Rounding  Out  Supplies — Brisk  Buying  Expected — Peas 
Unchanged  Despite  Shortened  Pack  Figures — Corn  Steady — 
Salmon  Sets  Records — Beans  Moving  Well — Pineapple  Prices 
for  Quick  Shipment — Demand  for  Fruits  Slackens — Asparagus 

Steady 

New  York,  Oct.  2, 1936. 

HE  SITUATION — ^With  the  1936  canning  season 
drawing  to  a  close  in  many  sections  of  the  country, 
and  the  trade  in  position  to  closely  gauge  prospec¬ 
tive  supplies  during  the  distributing  season,  buyers  are 
showing  more  of  a  disposition  to  take  hold  of  the  mar¬ 
ket  to  round  out  their  supplies.  Pacific  Coast  products 
in  particular  have  met  with  a  heavy  demand  during 
the  week,  distributors  endeavoring  to  get  shipments 
under  way  in  anticipation  of  labor  troubles  in  the  ship¬ 
ping  field.  Prices,  in  general,  have  been  well  main¬ 
tained. 

THE  OUTLOOK — ^While  jobbers  normally  prefer  to 
let  the  canners  hold  considerable  of  the  industry’s  in¬ 
ventory  for  as  long  a  period  as  possible,  this  method 
of  operation  is  going  by  the  board  this  season.  Dis¬ 
tributors  in  most  instances  appear  committed  to  a 
policy  of  building  up  substantial  inventories  in  antici¬ 
pation  of  further  price  increases,  and  it  is  expected, 
therefore,  that  the  balance  of  the  year  will  witness  a 
brisk  buying  movement  throughout  the  list. 

TOMATOES — Southern  packers,  in  general,  are 
winding  up  their  canning  operations,  and  a  continued 
good  demand  for  prompt  shipment  stocks  is  reported. 
Packers  quote  the  market  at  the  following  inside  lev¬ 
els:  Standard  Is,  421/2  cents;  2s,  671/2  cents;  3s, 
$1.021/) ;  lOs,  $3.00,  all  f.  o.  b.  canneries.  California  to¬ 
mato  packers  report  a  moderate  demand,  with  stand¬ 
ards  quoted  unchanged  at  previous  levels.  Reports 
from  the  mid-west  indicate  that  the  tomato  pack  is 
running  somewhat  ahead  of  previous  estimates. 

PEAS — Final  figures  on  the  1936  pack  indicate  the 
increasing  importance  of  the  northwest  and  Utah  as 
packers  of  sweet  peas.  This  year’s  pack  of  sweets  is 
placed  at  9,013,582  cases,  with  production  of  Alaskas 
set  at  7,164,419  cases.  The  pack  is  considerably  under 
last  year’s  total,  and  bears  out  earlier  reports  of  exten¬ 
sive  drouth  damage  in  many  sections  of  the  country. 
The  spot  market  failed  to  react  to  the  pack  statistics, 
prices  holding  unchanged  on  both  standard  and  fancy 
grades,  with  limited  demand  reported. 

CORN — Current  estimates  indicating  a  corn  pack  of 
close  to  14,000,000  cases  this  year  likewise  show  a 
sharp  contraction  from  last  season’s  outturn,  when 


some  21,000,000  cases  were  packed.  Jobbers  are  await¬ 
ing  further  data  on  the  proportions  of  extra  standard 
and  fancy  grades  in  the  new  pack.  In  the  meantime, 
canners’  asking  quotations  remain  steady  on  all  grades, 
with  a  fair  amount  of  inquiry  in  the  market  for  top 
grades. 

SALMON — The  1936  salmon  season  has  set  new 
records  in  everything  but  price.  With  a  record  pack 
in  Alaska  during  the  year,  movement  into  consuming, 
or  rather  distributing,  channels  has  likewise  estab¬ 
lished  new  high  totals,  with  unsold  stocks  on  the  Coast 
under  those  of  a  year  ago.  While  the  possibility  of 
shipping  delays,  incidental  to  labor  troubles  on  the 
Coast,  has  undoubtedly  had  the  effect  of  stimulating 
the  recent  movement  of  salmon  to  jobbing  points,  fig¬ 
ures  compiled  on  the  Coast  indicate  that  shipments 
had  attained  record  volume  long  before  the  possibility 
of  a  shipping  strike  loomed  on  the  horizon,  pointing 
to  both  increased  consumption  and  a  general  shortage 
of  supplies  in  the  hands  of  jobbers.  Currently,  the 
market  is  firm  at  92V^  to  95  cents  for  chums,  $1.00 
to  $1.05  for  pinks;  $1.75  for  cohoes;  $1.70  for  medium 
reds,  and  $2.10  to  $2.15  for  fancy  reds,  all  f.  o.  b. 
Seattle,  and  all  for  No.  1  tall  tins. 

BEANS — Standard  green  stringless  beans  have  con¬ 
tinued  to  meet  with  a  good  movement,  particularly 
through  the  chain  stores,  which  have  been  featuring 
this  item  at  retail.  The  market  for  southern  packs  is 
quoted  at  77i/>  cents  for  2s  and  $3.75  for  10s,  at  the 
canneries. 

CITRUS  JUICES — Reports  from  both  Florida  and 
Texas  during  the  past  fortnight  have  told  of  plant 
expansion  programs  on  the  part  of  canners  of  orange 
and  grapefruit  j  uices.  Competition  between  these  two 
states,  which  has  become  an  important  factor  during 
the  past  year,  thus  promises  to  become  still  more  keen. 

PINEAPPLE — California  Packing  Corporation  this 
week  announced  offerings  of  pineapples  for  shipment 
from  the  Coast  not  later  than  October  31,  under  its 
featured  brand,  at  $1.80  for  fancy  2V^  sliced,  $1.50 
for  fancy  2s  sliced,  and  82l^  cents  for  fancy  sliced  Is. 
On  the  crushed  in  syrup,  the  Corporation  quotes  21/2S 
at  $1.75,  2s  at  $1.40,  and  Is  at  75  cents.  No.  10  fancy 
sliced  is  posted  at  $6.50,  with  crushed  at  $6.00.  Stand¬ 
ards  are  quoted  on  the  following  basis:  Sliced  2I/2S, 
$1.65;  2s,  $1.40;  crushed,  21/2S,  $1.70;  2s,  $1.35;  10s, 
sliced,  $6.10.  Orders  confirmed  at  the  above  prices 
are  guaranteed  against  seller’s  own  decline  in  price 
on  1936  pack,  on  unshipped  orders,  goods  in  transit, 
and  unsold  floor  stocks  in  buyer’s  warehouse,  for  sixty 
days  from  date  of  arrival  of  goods  at  destination. 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS — Demand  for  new  pack 
California  canned  fruits  for  shipment  has  slackened 
somewhat,  but  Coast  markets  continue  to  display  a 
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steady  undertone.  Jobbers  in  many  instances  pur¬ 
chased  larger  quantities  than  usual  last  month,  in  an 
effort  to  get  the  goods  moved  out  of  canners’  hands 
before  any  interruption  in  intercoastal  steamship 
movement.  Impossibility  to  secure  space  on  most  ves¬ 
sels  clearing  the  Coast  after  the  15th  of  September, 
however,  led  to  a  falling-off  in  additional  buying. 
Peaches  are  doing  well,  and  prices  hold  firm.  Pears 
are  also  steady,  while  fruits-for-salad  and  fruit  cock¬ 
tail  are  stronger,  with  some  possibility  of  an  early 
advance  in  prices. 

ASPARAGUS — ^With  a  total  indicated  pack  of 
2,781,712  cases  for  all  sections  of  the  country,  with 
California  accounting  for  2,349,661  cases  of  this  total, 
the  asparagus  market  is  showing  a  steady  tone.  East¬ 
ern  asparagus  has  become  more  of  a  factor  locally, 
and  is  being  featured  at  retail.  Coast  shippers  are 
offering  prompt  shipment  “grass”  as  follows:  2i/^s 
colossal  white,  $2.75  to  $2.85;  green,  $2.55  to  $2.65: 
mamoth  white,  $2.80  to  $2.90;  green,  $2.60  to  $2.70; 
large  white,  $2.80  to  $2.90 ;  green,  $2.60  to  $2.70 ;  me¬ 
dium  white,  $2.70  to  $2.85;  green,  $2.55  to  $2.65.  No. 
1  square  is  quoted  at  $2.60  to  $2.70  for  mammoth 
white,  with  the  green  held  at  $2.40  to  $2.50,  with  large 
at  the  same  quotations. 
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CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  “Illinois” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 

Food  Market  Firm,  Demand  Steady — ^Tomato  and  Tomato  Juice 
Sales  Heavy — Peas  and  Corn  Continue  Firm — Peas  Getting 
Scarce — Pumpkin  Pack  Started  in  Indiana,  Will  Be  Below  Nor¬ 
mal — Green,  Wax  Bean  Packing  Practically  Over  in  Wisconsin 

Chicago,  Ill.,  October  2, 1936. 

ENERAL  MARKET  —  Food  distribution 
throughout  the  Chicago  territory  averaged  some 
20  per  cent  higher  than  a  year  ago.  Everyone 
figured  this  was  a  good  record  especially  following  the 
heavy  volume  that  ruled  in  July  and  August.  Markets 
continue  firm  and  the  demand  steady. 

TOMATOES — Indiana  and  Ohio  canners  had  a  bet¬ 
ter  “break”  during  the  week  under  review.  Receipts 
were  heavier  and  most  of  the  companies  were  success¬ 


ful  in  running  full  time.  A  check-up  with  several 
prominent  factors  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  up  to 
some  couple  of  days  ago,  Indiana  had  packed  approxi¬ 
mately  50  per  cent  of  the  tonnage  of  a  year  ago.  That 
means  that  at  least  two  if  not  three  weeks  more  of  sea¬ 
sonable  weather,  free  from  frost  damage,  must  prevail 
if  this  section  is  to  have  normal  production. 

Buying  in  the  regular  standard  grades  has  eased  off 
a  little  but  in  place  of  that  has  come  a  belated  interest 
in  the  extra  standard  and  fancy  grades.  The  quota¬ 
tions  on  standards  are  the  same  as  reported  in  this 
column  last  week.  Extra  standard  grades  are  obtain¬ 
able  in  a  limited  manner  only  at  prices  ranging : 

No.  2  tin  extra  standards,  at  80  cents/85  cents ;  No. 
21/^  tin  extra  standards,  at  $1.05/$1.15;  No.  10  tin 
extra  standards,  at  $3.65/$3.75. 

Tomato  puree  has  likewise  been  in  better  call  and 
some  heavy  sales  have  been  made  at  from  $3.25  to  $3.50 
f.  o.  b.  Indiana  and  Ohio  factory  points. 

TOMATO  JUICE — Sales  of  this  most  meritorious 
product  are  increasing  faster  than  many  realize  if  one 
is  to  judge  by  the  heavy  demand  that  the  local  trade 
are  making  upon  their  suppliers.  Indiana  canners  sold 
rather  heavily  for  future  delivery  and  several  have  not 
yet  been  able  to  deliver  in  full.  Some  New  Jersey,  Dela¬ 
ware  and  New  York  State  juice  is  being  offered  in 
Chicago  but  have  not  learned  of  sales. 

CORN — The  market  continues  firm  with  offerings 
confined  to  small  lots.  Here  and  there  No.  2  tin  stand¬ 
ard  white  corn  is  available  at  95  cents.  Most  canners 
are  holding  at  $1  and  claim  to  be  getting  it. 

Some  No.  10  tin  corn  has  been  quoted  from  nearby 
States  with  $5.25  f.  o.  b.  factory  for  standard  Ever¬ 
green. 

PEAS — Fancy  No.  6  Sv.  as  well  as  No.  5  Sv.  Sweets ; 
fancy  ungraded  sweets ;  extra  standard  No.  3  Alaskas 
— all  in  No.  2  tins  have  had  some  call.  These  numbers 
are  scarce  in  Northern  Illinois  and  Wisconsin.  Stand¬ 
ard  peas  have  been  quiet.  There  is  little  more  that  can 
be  added. 

ASPARAGUS — Shortage  in  various  numbers  has  de¬ 
veloped  some  activity  with  Chicago  looking  to  the  Pa¬ 
cific  Coast  for  their  wants.  Illinois  and  Michigan  pack¬ 
ing  is  just  about  cleaned  up  to  the  last  can.  The 
asparagus  situation  is  one  of  firmness. 

SAUER  KRAUT — The  market  is  not  as  strong  as 
last  reported.  Some  lower  priced  cabbage  is  appar- 


The  Kyler  LABELER  and  BOXER 


For  economical,  hish  quality  production,  KYLER  LABELING 
and  BOXING  MACHINES  are  without  equal.  Their  initial 
low  cost,  dependable  operation  and  freedom  from  repairs  make 
them  the  most  profitable  machines  of  this  type  ever  built. 
KYLER  LABELING  and  BOXING  MACHINES  embody 
time-tried  and  proved  principles  of  construction  throughout, 
with  working  parts  that  are  strong,  simple  and  accurate. 


Westminster  Machine  Works,  Westminster,  Md.,  u.  s.  a. 


Domestic  Distributors — A.  K.  Robins  .&  Company,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. ;  Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niaeara  Falls,  N.  Y. ;  J.  L.  Ferguson  Company,  Joliet, 
Illinois ;  Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wisconsin;  Bellingham  Chain  &  Forge  Co.,  South  Bellingham,  Wash.;  Emmons  &  Gallagher,  Oakland, 
California.  Canadian  Distributor — The  Brown  Boggs  Foundry  &  Machine  Co.,  Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Canada.  Ateliers  de  Construction  E.  Lecluyse,  S.  A., 
Antwerp,  Belgium,  Manufacturers  for  Continental  Elurope. 
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ently  cropping  out  with  the  result  that  some  canners 
have  weakened  a  little.  No.  2V2  fancy  sauer  kraut  can 
now  be  had  at  $1.10  nearby  factory. 

BEETS — Favorable  weather  has  prevailed  for  the 
development  of  this  crop  with  the  result  that  the  Wis¬ 
consin  canners  have  come  through  better  than  they 
figured  on.  The  demand  has  been  broad  and  sales 
heavy.  The  market  continues  in  good  shape  with  daily 
business  recorded  at : 

No.  2  cuts,  at  721/2  cents  factory;  No.  21/2  cuts,  at 
85  cents  factory;  No.  10  cuts,  at  $3.25  factory. 

PUMPKIN — Packing  has  started  in  Southern  Indi¬ 
ana  and  a  few  deliveries  have  already  been  made  in 
Chicago.  The  crop  is  reported  to  be  much  below  nor¬ 
mal  and  with  a  cleaned-up  market  from  last  year’s 
packing,  authorities  maintain  that  this  year’s  produc¬ 
tion  will  be  wanted  and  will  be  taken  readily.  The 
market  is  quoted  today : 

No.  21^  extra  standard  pumpkin,  at  80/85  cents  fac¬ 
tory;  No.  10  extra  standard  pumpkin,  at  $2.75/$3.00 
factory. 

GREEN  AND  WAX  BEANS — Some  canners  are 
still  packing  in  Wisconsin  but  the  season  as  a  whole  is 
practically  over.  A  little  business  is  being  booked 
every  day  at  85  cents  to  90  cents  for  No.  2  standard  cut 
green,  other  grades  and  sizes  in  proportion. 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS — Everyone  has  been  an¬ 
xious  to  get  deliveries  prior  to  October  1st  and  all 
because  of  the  threatened  strike  on  the  Coast.  Prices 
are  holding  up  remarkably  well.  In  fact,  the  formal 
opening  list  is  the  basis.  Only  the  largest  canners  in 
California  have  any  real  surpluses.  Peaches,  apricots, 
plums  and  pears  are  all  in  good  position. 

ROBINSON-PATMAN  LAW — Your  correspondent 
has  refrained  from  mentioning  in  recent  reports  any¬ 
thing  about  this  legislation.  In  view  of  the  pernicious 
attacks  that  continue  and  the  untruths  that  are  being 
spread  it  might  be  well  for  your  readers  to  remember 
the  words  of  Congressman  Wright  Patman,  co-author 
of  the  bill,  when  he  said  under  dates  of  September  23rd 
last: 

“All  the  cheaters,  chiselers  and  racketeers  in  busi¬ 
ness  oppose  this  law.  They  are  squawking  because 
certain  privileges  destructive  to  the  public  interests 
have  been  taken  away  from  them.” 

GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By  “Bayou” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade*’ 

Shrimp  Pack  Barely  Creeping  Along — Best  Months  Cone — Very 
Fine  Oysters  Received — Demand  Good — Dry  Weather  Hurting 
Fail  Bean  Crop 

Mobile,  Ala.,  October  1,  1936. 

HRIMP — Less  than  a  hundred  barrels  of  shrimp 
were  canned  in  Alabama  last  week  and  not  much 
more  than  that  were  canned  in  Mississippi  and 
Louisiana,  therefore  the  shrimp  pack  is  barely  creep¬ 
ing  along,  and  if  it  were  not  for  the  optimistic  nature 
of  the  fishermen  and  factorymen,  and  the  further  fact 
that  there  is  nothing  else  for  them  to  do  at  this  time. 


they  would  close  down  the  factories  and  give  up  the 
shrimp  pack  this  season  as  a  bad  job. 

When  the  supply  of  shrimp  is  normal,  the  factories 
in  these  three  States  easily  can  2,000  barrels  of  shrimp 
a  day.  This  will  give  you  an  idea  how  short  produc¬ 
tion  is. 

The  best  two  months  of  shrimp  production  in  this 
section  are  August  and  September  and  both  of  them 
have  gone  already  and  they  yielded  a  very  light  pack, 
so  there  is  very  little  to  look  forward  to  for  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  season. 

The  shrimp  canneries  of  this  section  voluntarily 
raised  the  price  of  shrimp  to  the  fishermen  $1  per  bar¬ 
rel  last  week,  and  while  it  may  not  help  to  increase 
production,  yet  it  will  help  fishermen  in  defraying  the 
expenses  of  the  trip  and  enable  them  to  stick  with  it 
a  little  longer. 

The  shrimp  available  are  all  of  good  size  to  can  and 
Jumbo  large  prawn  that  run  10  to  12  to  the  pound 
were  caught  in  the  Gulf  last  week. 

This  is  an  extraordinary  large  shrimp  for  this  coast, 
as  the  average  large  Jumbo  shrimp  here  run  15  to  18 
to  the  pound. 

The  factory  freight  boats  that  in  normal  times  come 
in  with  100  to  200  barrels  of  shrimp  each  trip  are  now 
coming  in  with  15  and  20  barrels,  which  are  sold  to 
the  raw  headless  shrimp  dealers,  because  the  quantity 
is  too  small  to  warrant  the  factories  to  operate. 

Occasionally  a  freight  boat  comes  in  with  35  or  50 
barrels  and  then  the  canneries  pack  them. 

There  is  little  or  nothing  that  can  be  said  about  the 
price  of  canned  shrimp,  because  anyone  that  has  ’em 
can  get  any  reasonable  high  price  that  he  asks  for 
them. 

OYSTERS — Some  of  the  best  oysters  that  have  ever 
been  brought  to  market  at  this  time  of  the  year  were 
received  last  week,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  we 
are  having  “Indian  Summer”  weather  right  along  and 
the  bay  looks  so  pretty  and  green. 

You  don’t  usually  find  plumpy  oysters  when  the 
waters  in  the  bay  look  so  salty,  but  the  reason  that  the 
oysters  are  showing  up  in  such  good  shape  is  that 
the  waters  in  the  bay  are  salty  at  the  top,  but  fresh 
at  the  bottom.  The  water  in  the  bay  has  to  be  brack¬ 
ish  for  the  oysters  to  be  at  their  best,  because  if  the 
water  is  too  salty  the  oysters  are  very  poor  and  if  it  is 
too  fresh  it  kills  the  oyster. 

We  are  going  through  another  dry  spell  and  although 
the  weatherman  has  promised  us  rain  this  week,  we 
have  not  had  it  so  far. 

The  demand  for  oysters  is  good  considering  the  hot 
weather  and  as  there  are  not  many  oysters  being  pro¬ 
duced,  the  demand  is  equal  to  the  supply.  Just  as  soon 
as  the  thermometer  takes  a  dip  to  50  degrees,  folks 
will  hunt  up  the  oysterman,  coal  man  and  wood  man. 


Complete  line  of  CANNING  MACHINERY 
for  any  canning  plant — 

Fruits,  Vegetables,  or  Milk. 

Write  for  general  catalog. 

BERLIN  CHAPMAN  CO.,  BERLIN,  WIS. 
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The  movement  of  canned  oysters  is  very  satisfactory 
at  this  time  and  it  is  expected  that  the  market  will  be 
pretty  well  cleaned  up  on  spots  when  the  new  oyster 
pack  starts  about  December  15. 

The  price  of  canned  oysters  is  $1  per  dozen  for  four 
ounce;  $1.05  for  five  ounce  and  $2.15  for  ten  ounce, 
f.  0.  b.  factory. 

BEANS — The  dry  hot  weather  is  holding  back  the 
Fall  bean  crop  to  some  extent  and  the  plants  are  not 
showing  up  as  well  as  if  we  had  some  rain. 

Under  the  circumstances,  the  yield  will  be  affected 
unless  we  get  some  rain  soon. 

The  acreage  of  Fall  beans  planted  is  small  and  if  it 
has  to  withstand  hazards  of  the  weather,  there  is  not 
much  to  look  forward  to  in  the  Fall  bean  pack. 

Jt  Jt 

CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By  “Berkeley” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Selling  on  a  Different  Basis — Shipments  Rushed  to  the  Limit — 
Exports  Light — Prices  Tend  Upward  in  Face  of  Good  Packs — 
Salmon  Demand  Strong — Prune  Canning  Must  Be  Done  Quickly 
— Trade  Likes  Green  Asparagus  in  No.  2  Cans 

San  Francisco,  October  1,  1936. 

HE  MARKET — Selling  has  quite  definitely  slowed 
down  as  a  result  of  the  heavy  early  demand  on 
fruits,  vegetables  and  fish  and  much  of  the  activity 
of  canners  of  late  has  been  on  getting  shipments  under 
way.  Coast  packers  have  been  selling  on  a  different 
basis  than  usual  this  season  and  instead  of  bringing 
out  formal  opening  lists  have  solicited  business  for 
shipment  within  a  limited  time.  Pineapple  packers 
have  been  operating  in  this  manner  for  some  time, 
quoting  prices  for  two  or  three  months  in  advance  and 
either  making  changes  at  the  end  of  these  periods  or 
renewing  the  offerings.  A  similar  plan  has  been  fol¬ 
lowed  by  mainland  packers  of  fruits  and  vegetables, 
with  deliveries  specified  for  July,  August  or  September, 
for  example.  Many  of  the  lists  now  in  effect  call  for 
deliveries  before  the  end  of  the  year.  Labor  trouble 
is  threatened  in  shipping  circles,  with  contracts  be¬ 
tween  ship-owners  and  employees  expiring  the  end  of 
September.  Sensing  the  possibilities  of  freight  ship¬ 
ments  being  interfered  with,  buyers  have  been  rushing 
labels  to  canners  and  supplying  details  in  full  in  order 


to  get  goods  under  way.  Carriers  have  not  been  able 
to  handle  all  the  business  offered  and  all  vessels  for 
the  East  Coast  have  been  loaded  to  capacity,  with  San 
Francisco  docks  pilec}  high.  Similar  conditions  prevail 
at  other  Coast  ports. 

EXPORTS — Export  business  has  not  been  especially 
active  of  late  on  California  fruits  and  interested  can¬ 
ners  suggest  that  when  buyers  abroad  get  ready  to 
enter  the  market  they  will  find  many  wanted  items  high 
in  price  or  unobtainable.  Rather  large  spot  stocks  are 
on  hand  in  Great  Britain,  the  principal  foreign  market 
for  canned  fruits,  so  buying  has  not  been  on  a  large 
scale.  The  trade  there  can  buy  California  canned  prod¬ 
ucts  out  of  stock  for  less  than  new  pack  goods  can  be 
had  here. 

PRICES  UPPING— A  feature  of  the  canned  food 
business  in  general  is  the  fact  that  large  packs,  and 
even  record  packs,  seem  to  have  but  little  effect  on  the 
strength  of  the  market,  which  grows  as  the  season 
advances.  This  has  been  evidenced  in  salmon,  pineap¬ 
ple  and  peaches.  The  pack  of  the  former  is  the  largest 
ever  made  and  that  of  the  two  fruits  is  of  large  size, 
but  the  price  trend  is  upward  and  the  demand  continues 
strong. 

SALMON — The  demand  for  salmon,  and  almost  all 
other  kinds  of  canned  fish  continues  strong.  Alaska 
reds  opened  at  $2  and  are  now  held  at  $2.10  by  some 
interests.  Pinks  are  very  firm  at  $1  and  it  is  estimated 
that  half  of  the  recent  pack  has  already  been  disposed 
of,  despite  its  record  size.  The  tuna  pack  in  California 
is  climbing  rapidly  and  it  is  believed  that  the  output 
of  a  year  ago  will  be  surpassed.  Striped  tuna  is  run¬ 
ning  better  and  yellowfin  is  also  coming  in  well.  The 
pack  of  mackerel  continues  disappointing  and  promises 
to  be  well  below  that  of  last  year.  Some  are  still  list¬ 
ing  this  fish  at  $2.75,  but  are  not  accepting  further 
orders  at  this  price.  Where  sales  are  made  the  price 
is  likely  to  be  $3  or  $3.10.  The  packing  of  sardines  is 
under  way  and  a  good  business  is  being  booked  on  this 
fish.  Quotations  have  stiffened  and  $2.85  seems  to  be 
the  low  price  on  No.  1  ovals,  with  favored  brands  sell¬ 
ing  at  $3.10. 

PRUNES — ^The  packing  of  Italian  prunes,  which  has 
become  quite  an  item  in  the  Pacific  Northwest,  calls 
for  undivided  attention  when  the  fruit  is  ready  for 
canning.  The  season  at  best  is  a  short  one,  almost  the 
entire  pack  being  made  within  a  period  of  two  weeks, 
and  since  rain  can  easily  ruin  the  crop  the  size  of  the 
pack  is  never  known  with  any  degree  of  certainty  until 
the  season  is  about  over.  Some  rain  was  experienced 
this  year,  but  the  damage  was  not  extensive.  Hunt 
Brothers  Packing  Company  gives  special  attention  to 
this  fruit  and  its  plant  operated  on  a  22-hour-a-day 
basis  while  the  run  lasted.  Pears  were  kept  in  cold 
storage  while  work  was  carried  on  on  Italian  prunes. 
Prices  this  year  are  on  the  basis  of  $1.15  for  No.  2i/^ 
fancy. 

ASPARAGUS — The  California  Asparagus  Control 
Committee  reports  the  1936  pack  of  asparagus  as 
2,349,661  cases,  of  which  496,370  cases  were  of  all 
green  grading.  Of  the  latter,  more  than  one-half  was 
packed  in  No.  2  cans,  the  demands  being  much  heavier 
in  proportion  for  this  size  than  in  other  grades. 
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FUTURE  OF  FOOD  INDUSTRY  UNDER  ROBINSON- 
PATMAN  ACT 

after  90  days  under  the  Robinson-Patman  Act, 
/A  the  food  industry,  while  still  a  bit  jumpy,  has 
/  \  generally  decided  what  it  may  and  may  not  do 

and  is  standardizing  its  operations  along  more  logical 
patterns,  according  to  findings  of  the  American  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Food  Distribution,  Inc. 

Actual  changes  in  volume  have  not  been  large.  Under 
pressure  from  each  sales  department  to  hold  volume, 
the  period  of  excitement  and  summary  adjustments  is 
clearing  rapidly.  Some  companies  have  lost  volume 
and  income ;  others  have  gained.  Most  companies  have 
made  some  changes  in  their  methods. 

What  the  future  holds  for  the  food  industry  under 
the  Robinson-Patman  Act,  according  to  the  Institute’s 
recent  study,  “Group  Selling  by  100,000  Retailers”, 
depends  partially  on  rulings  by  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission  and  decisions  by  the  Supreme  Court.  Possibly 
some  provisions  will  be  declared  unconstitutional.  Un¬ 
doubtedly  there  will  be  amendments.  But  the  buying 
and  selling  of  food  in  the  future  will  follow  rules  and 
regulations  to  be  found  in  the  intent  of  the  Robinson- 
Patman  Act,  regardless  of  the  later  position  of  the 
courts  on  this  particular  law. 

As  outlined  in  “Group  Selling  by  100,000  Retailers”, 
the  following  readjustments  are  taking  place  now: 

“Bargaining  power  of  buyers  is  being  reduced.  Sell¬ 
ers  have  the  law  as  a  protection  against  making  ex¬ 
treme  concessions  in  price,  allowing  brokerage  or  giv¬ 
ing  unreasonable  allowances  in  payment  for  merchan¬ 
dising  attention.  The  effectiveness  of  this  is  because 
the  buyer  is  equally  guilty. 

“This  stiffening  of  the  price  position  of  sellers  comes 
largely  because  operation  of  the  new  control  means 
that  each  seller  must  face  the  probability  of  his  dis¬ 
counts  and  allowances  being  brought  out  into  the  open 
by  Washington  and  thus  revealed  to  all  his  customers. 
Men  are  more  concerned  about  that  than  the  danger  of 
being  punished  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  or 
the  courts. 

“Extremely  big  business,  both  nationally  and  locally, 
is  somewhat  handicapped.  That  is  the  purpose  of  the 
law. 

“Straight  buying  organizations  are  seriously 
cramped.  They  can  find  a  legal  way  to  operate,  but 
they  are  not  likely  to  hold  a  large  volume  of  business 
unless  they  can  secure  important  concessions  and 
legally  pass  these  to  distributors.  The  exemption  for 
cooperatives  may  provide  that.  The  courts  will  decide 
this  point. 

“Irregular  selling  methods  and  trade  practices  are 
being  brought  under  control.  The  law  gives  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Trade  Commission  power  to  standardize  prices 
and  trade  practices  on  both  sides  of  the  bargaining. 

“Competition  between  distributors’  brands  and  pack¬ 
ers’  brands  is  intensified.  Distributors  have  an  added 
incentive  to  do  their  own  manufacturing  and  seem  to 
be  less  open  to  attack  under  the  law  when  negotiating 
for  merchandise  to  be  sold  under  their  own  brands. 
They  resent  the  withdrawal  of  concessions  heretofore 
received  and  show  that  resentment  by  endeavoring  to 


develop  other  sources  of  supply.  Self-protection  and 
human  nature  are  causing  packers  and  manufacturers 
to  resist  this. 

“Local  advertising  and  promotional  activities  by  food 
distributors — chains,  voluntaries,  cooperatives,  whole¬ 
salers  and  large  retailers — are  being  made  more  tan¬ 
gible  and  effective  with  considerable  standardizing  of 
charges.  The  law  quite  definitely  gives  them  the  right 
to  seek  this  income.  This  should  mean  that  distribu¬ 
tors  will  be  concerned  with  emphasizing  the  value  of 
what  they  have  to  offer  and  standardizing  their 
charges. 

“Political  antagonism  toward  the  chains  is  not  dis¬ 
appearing.  That  is  in  the  trade  thinking.  Politicians 
and  trade  agitators  realize  this.  Troubles  of  that  kind 
seldom  depart  once  they  become  deep-seated.  Anti¬ 
trust  laws  have  been  on  the  books  for  30  years.  Few 
business  groups  even  remotely  violate  those  laws  now, 
but  newspaper  and  political  attacks  on  the  trusts  are 
still  popular.” 

If  the  above  analysis  is  approximately  correct  in 
appraising  how  the  food  trades  are  acting  under  the 
Robinson-Patman  Law,  it  logically  follows  that  anti¬ 
chain  taxation  and  aggressive  competition  for  retail 
trade  will  continue. 

• 

TWO  PACIFIC  COAST  vessels  recently  left  for  the  East 
Coast  with  full  cargoes  of  canned  salmon.  One  of 
these,  the  “Mary  D”,  is  owned  and  operated  by  the 
Pacific  American  Fisheries  Company  and  usually  con¬ 
fines  its  operations  to  the  run  between  Bellingham, 
Washington,  and  Alaskan  ports.  The  other,  the  “North 
Haven”,  of  the  Northland  Transportation  Company, 
plies  regularly  between  Puget  Sound  and  Alaska.  With 
space  at  a  premium  on  intercoastal  vessels,  and  with 
buyers  clamoring  for  deliveries,  the  Pacific  Coast  con¬ 
cerns  decided  to  press  into  commission  vessels  of  their 
own. 

• 

NATIONAL-AMERICAN  WHOLESALE  GROCERS  ASSOCIA¬ 
TION  will  hold  their  next  meeting  in  Boston,  Massachu¬ 
setts,  at  the  Kenmore  Hotel,  October  21st  and  22nd. 

• 

“a  check  list  of  possible  effects  of  the  Robinson- 
Patman  Act”  compiled  by  W.  L.  Thorp,  Director  of 
Economic  Research,  and  E.  B.  George,  Associate 
Economist  of  Dun  &  Bradstreet,  is  being  distributed 
by  National  Food  Brokers  Association  to  its  members. 
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PROFITS 

Write  for  complete  canning  seed  buyer's  guide 

D.  LANDRETH  SEED  COMPANY 

**Ainerica's  Oldest  Seed  House" 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


All  Prices  quoted  F.  O.  B.  Factory 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continaed 


Prices  given  represent  the  high  and  low  canners’  selling  price 
of  the  current  week,  subject  to  customary  cash  discounts. 
Quotations  per  dozen  unless  otherwise  noted.  “Eastern” 
quotations  for  Atlantic  Coast  States  east  of  Ohio  River; 
“Central”:  Central  States  West  of  Ohio  River  to  Mountain 
States;  “West  Coast”:  Mountain  and  Pacific  Coast  States. 

Quotations  on  this  page  are  for  spot  goods.  For  future 
quotations  see  market  reports. 


Canned  Vegetables 

Eastern  Central 

Low  High  Low  High 


ASPARAGUS 

White  Colossal,  No.  2% . . 

Large,  No.  2% . . 

Medium,  No.  2^ . . 

Green  Mam.,  No.  2  ro.  cans.... 

Medium,  No.  1  tall . 

Large,  No.  2 . 

Tips,  White,  Mam.  No.  1  sq.... 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 

Green  Mam.,  No.  1  sq . 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 

BAKED  BEANS 

16  oz.  . 

No.  2%  . . 

No.  10  . 

STRINGLESS  BEANS 
Fancy  Cut  Green,  No.  2.._........ 

No.  10 . . . . . 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2 . 

No.  10 . 

Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2 . 

No.  10 . . 

Fancy  Whole  Green,  No.  2 . 

No.  10 . 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Green,  No.  2 — 

No.  10 . 

Std.  Whole  Green,  No.  2 . . 

No.  10 . . 

Fancy  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10 . 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Wax,  No.  2...., . 

No,  10 . 

Std.  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10 . .t . 

Fancy  Whole  Wax,  No.  2. . 

No.  10 . 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10 . . 

Std.  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10 . 

Red  Kidney.  Std.  No.  2. — . 

No.  10  . 

LIMA  BEANS 

No.  2  Tiny  Green . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Medium  Green . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Green  &  White . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Fresh  White . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Soaked . 

BEETS 

Baby,  No.  2 . 

No.  2%  . 

Std.  Cut,  No.  2 . . . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  Cut,  No.  2 . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Sliced,  No.  2 . . . 

No,  2%  _ _ _ _ 

No.  10  . . — 

Ex.  Std.  Sliced,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 


.47% 

.47% 

.52% 

.60 

.90 

.90 

.95 

1.05 

3.25 

3.25 

3.00 

3.50 

1.00 

1.10 

1.10 

1.20 

5.50 

5.50 

6.00 

.87% 

1.00 

1.00 

1.10 

4.50 

5.00 

5.00 

6.26 

.77% 

.90 

.85 

.90 

3.75 

4.25 

4.50 

4.75 

....... 

1.75 

1.90 

1.00 

1.25 

1.10 

1.20 

itio 

1.16 

6.25 

1.00 

1.15 

1.00 

1.05 

1.00 

1.00 

.90 

.95 

5.00 

6.25 

4.50 

6.60 

1.30 

1.76 

. 

.75 

.90 

.76 

.85 

4.00 

4.50 

3.25 

3.50 

1.20 


.90 

1.15 

4.00 

.70 

.70 

1.40 

1.60 

.86 

.85 

.70 

.76 

1.16 

1.16 

.85 

.90 

4.26 

4.26 

3.25 

3.50 

.90 

4.00 

4.00 

3.50 

3.60 

.90 

.90 

1.16 

1.16 

4.60 

4.60 

.70 

.76 

3.50 

West  Coast 
Low  High 

2.76  2.86 

2.80  2.90 

2.70  2.86 

2.36  2.60 

1.86  1.86 

2.36  2.46 

2.60  2.70 

2.36  2.46 

2.40  2.60 

2.10  2.20 


.80  . 

3.50  4.00 


.85 

4.25 


.85 

4.25 


1.40 

1.85 


.80 

1.10 

3.16 

.90 

3.40 


Eastern  Central 


Low 

.  1.15 

High 

Low  Hisrh 

1  .SR 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 

.  106 

1.10 

1-IR 

No.  10  _ _ 

Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

_  .96 

1.00 

West  Coast 
Low  High 


CORN — Creamatylfr 


Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2.... 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

. 

— 

1.26 

1.10 

6.00 

1.05 

1.30 

i.'iH 

Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  _ — _ 

-  - 

1.05 

White,  Fancy  No.  2...... 

No  10  . . 

. . 

1.16 

1.25 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2.......... 

No.  10  . 

.  1.00 

_  5.60 

1.10 

6.60 

1.10 

1.16 

Std.  No.  2 . . 

. . 92%  1.00 

796 

1.00 

No.  10  . . 

.  6.00 

5.00 

5.00 

6.26 

HOMINY 

Std.  Split,  No.  1,  TaU . . 

No.  2%  . .90  .90 

No.  10  . . . 

MIXED  VEGETABLES 

Fey.,  No.  2 . . .80  .85 

No.  10  . 4.26  4.26 

Std.,  No.  2 _ .70  .76 

No.  10  _ 4.00  4.00 

OKRA  AND  TOMATOES 

Std.,  No.  2 _ _  .90  .96 


.77%  .80 
2.35  2.60 


PEAS 

No.  2  Petit  Pois...... _ _ 

1.70 

1.76 

1.86 

1.45 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  2s.............. 

1.55 

1.65 

1.26 

1.40 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  Ss . 

1.40 

1.50 

1.16 

1.30 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  4s.............. 

1.30 

1.45 

1.10 

1.20 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  6s . 

1.15 

1.35 

1.10 

1.16 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  2s . 

1.30 

1.40 

1.16 

1.26 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  8s . 

1.26 

1.40 

1.10 

1.20 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  4s . 

1.16 

1.35 

1.05 

1.10 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  6s . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  2s . 

1.10 

1.16 

1.80 

1.26 

1.06 

1.10 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  8s . 

1.10 

1.26 

1.16- 

1.20 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  3s................ 

5.26 

6.60 

6.26 

6.25 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  48_....„........ 

1.06 

1.10 

1.00 

1.00 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  4s . 

6.00 

5.26 

5.00 

5.26 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  6s . 

1.06 

1.10 

1.06 

1.06 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  68............... 

No.  1  Early  June,  3s . 

6.00 

.70 

6.26 

.80 

4.60 

4.60 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  Is . 

1.66 

1.86 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  28 . 

1.60 

1.76 

1.25 

1.36 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  3s . 

1.26 

1.40 

1.16 

1.20 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  Is—.... 

1.76 

1.90 

1.45 

1.50 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  28 . 

1.26 

1.30 

1.26 

1.40 

1.16 

1.20 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  8s........ 

1.00 

1.00 

1.10 

1.20 

1.10 

1.20 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . 

.95 

.96 

1.06 

1.10 

1.06 

1.06 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  6s . 

1.00 

1.00 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  3s . 

.96 

1.00 

.97%  1.06 

1.06 

1.06 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  8s- . 

6.50 

6.00 

6.50 

5.25 

5.25 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . 

.90 

.90 

1.00 

1.10 

1.00 

1.00 

No.  10  Fey.  Alaskas,  48 . 

6.00 

6.00 

No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  4s. . 

6.26 

6.26 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  4b. . 

6.00 

5.00 

6.00 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  68 . 

1.00 

.96 

1.00 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  6s . 

4.60 

4.60 

.90 

.90 

1.00 

.96 

.96 

Soaked,  2s  - . 

IOr  . . . .  ,  . 

.60 

2.60 

2.76 

.56 

.60 

.66 

3.00 

.66 

3.20 

Blackeye,  2s,  Soaked _ _  .. 

10s  . . 

.76 

3.60 

.76 

3.60 

PUMPKIN 


Std.,  No.  2 . 

,  Nn.  2% . 

_  _  _  .80  . 

.62% 

.80 

.85 

1.00 

. 

TJo.  S  . ■■ . 

. 96  . 

No.  10  . . 

. .  2.76  3.76 

2.85 

3.25 

3.76  4.05 

CARROTS 

Std.  Sliced,  No.  2. 


No.  10  . . 

Std.  Diced,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

.  4.60 

. 75 

_  3.76 

4.50 

.76 

3.76 

.80 

4.00 

.85 

4.60 

PEAS  AND  CARROTS 
Std.  No.  2 . 

. 86 

.85 

1.36 

1.40 

. 92%  1.00 

1.40 

1.50 

CORN— Wholegrain 

_  1.30 

1.40 

1.30 

1.40 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . . . 

Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . — . 

.  1.20 

1.20 

6.50 

1.20 

7.00 

1.26 

1 


SAUER  KRAUT 

Std.,  No.  2 _ 

No.  2%  _ 

No.  3  . . 

No.  10  . 

SPINACH 


Std.,  No.  2 . 96  .96 

No.  2%  . 1.26  1.26 

No.  10  . 4760  4.60 


SUCCOTASH 

Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Com,  Dr.  Limas.  ....... 

Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Com,  Fr.  Limas.  _ _ 

Triple,  No.  2....«._.. _ _ _ _  ...„ 


l!l0  L25 
3.75  4.00 


.96  1.02% 

1.20  1.26 
3.76  4.06 
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CANNED  FRUITS— Contlnnad 


SWEET  POTATOES 
Std.,  No.  2,  Dry  P«ck„ 

No.  2% _ 

No.  8  _ 

No.  10 _ 

Std.,  No.  2,  Syrnp  Pack.. 
No.  2%  — 

No.  8  . . 

No.  10 _ 


TOllATOES 
Fancy,  Na  2.... 

No.  2% _ 

No.  8  _ 

No.  10  _ 


Ex.  Std.,  No.  1„„ . . 

No.  2  . . 

No.  2%  _ 

No.  8  _ 

No.  10  . . . 

Std.,  No.  1 . . 

No.  2  . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  3  . . . 

No.  10  _ _ 

TOMATO  PUREE 
Std.,  No.  1,  Who.  Stock.. 

No.  10  . 

Std.,  No.  1,  Trim . 

No.  10  _ 


TOMATO  JUICE 

No.  1  . 

No.  2  . . 

No.  10 . . 

TURNIP  GREENS 
No.  2  . 


Eastern 
Low  High 


No.  10 


.92% 

1.00 

3.00 

.76 

.96 

1.00 

3.00 


.96  .96 


.77% 

1.06 

1.16 

8.86 


.86 


.42%  .46 

.67%  .76 
.92%  .96 
1.02%  1.06 
3.00  3.60 


.42% 

3.26 

.40 

8.00 


8.00 


.40 

.70 

2.76 


. — .  .76 

No.  2%  . .  1.00 


3.60 


.40 

.70 

3.00 


.80 

1.10 

8.76 


Central 
Low  High 


West  Coast 
Low  HiKh 


.47%  .60 
.76  .80 

1.10  1.16 


Solid  pack 
.82%  .96 
.96  1.10 

1.36  1.45 


3.60  3.76 


4.60 


.46 

.76 

1.00 


.60 

.80 

1.06 


3.26 

3.60 

3.00 

3.50 

.46 

.47% 

8.60 

8.76 

3.60 

3.60 

— 

3.00 

3.26 

.40 

.60 

.60 

.70 

.65 

.76 

.76 

.86 

3.00 

3.60 

8.26 

3,60 

r" 

— 

— 

— 

Extern 
Low  High 


Central 
Low  High 


FRUITS  FOR  SALAD 

Fey.,  No.  2% . 

No.  10  . . 


BLACKBERRIES 

Std.,  No.  2 _ 

No.  8  _ _ 

No.  10,  wat» . 

No.  2,  Preserved . . 

No.  2,  Syrup . 


4.06 
With  puree 
.66  .67% 

.76  .77% 

.92%  .97% 


BLUEBERRIES 

No.  2  . . 1.76 

No.  10  .  7.00 

CHERRIES 

Std.,  Red,  Water,  No.  2^ . . 

Std.,  White,  Syrup,  No.  2 . . 

Ex.  Std.,  Preserved,  No.  2 . 

Red  Sour  Pitted,  No.  2 . 1.60 

Red  Sour  Pitted,  No.  10 .  7.75 

R.  A.,  Fey.,  No.  2% . 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

Std.,  No.  2% . 

GOOSEBERRIES 

Std.,  No.  2.„ . . 


1.86 

7.00 


No.  10 

RASPBERRIES 
Black,  Water,  No.  2.. 

No.  10  . 

Red,  Water,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Black,  Syrup,  No.  2... 
Red,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 


Canned  Fruits 


STRAWBERRIES 

Elx.  Pres.,  No.  1 . 

No.  2  . . 

Pres.,  No.  1 . 

No.  2  . . 

Std.,  Water,  No.  10. 


1.20 

6.76 


1.30 

7.00 


7.26  7.60 


APPLES 

No.  10,  water . 

No.  10,  standard  heavy  pack....  3.25 
No.  10  fancy  heavy  pack .  3.16 


APPLE  SAUCE 

No.  2,  Fancy . 

No.  10  _ 

No.  2.  Std _ 

No.  10  . 


3.26 


—  .90 

...  4.36 


1.00 

6.00 


.96  1.00 


APRICOTS 

No.  2%,  Fancy . . 

No.  2%,  Choice. . . 

No.  2%.  Std . 

GRAPEFRUIT 

8  oz.  . . 

No.  2  . . 

No.  6  . 


1.16 

8.60 


1.26 


GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE 

8  oz . 

No.  1  _ 

No.  300  . . 

No.  2  . 

No.  6  . 


.62%  ...... 

.62%  - 

80  .80 
1.10  1.16 

8.00  3.00 


PEARS 

Keifer,  Std.,  No.  2,  in  syrup....  i.oo  1  00 

No.  2%  .  1.36  liss 

No.  10  . .  . 

Bartlett,  Fancy,  No.  2%...... . . 

Choice,  No.  2%...... . . . 

Std.,  No.  2%™ . . . 

No.  10,  Water...............  . 

No.  10,  Syrup. . .  . 

No.  10  Pie.  S.  P . 


PEACHES 

Fey.,  Y.  C.,  No.  2% . 

Choice,  No.  2% . . 

Std.,  No.  2% . . 

Ex.  Std.,  Slic.  Yel.,  No.  1  Tails 

Seconds,  Yel.,  No.  8..... . 

Pies,  unpeeled.  No.  8 . . 

Peeled,  No.  10,  Solid  Pack.... 

PINEAPPLE 

Hawaiian,  Slic.,  Ex.  Std.,  No.  2.. 

No.  2%  . . 

Std.,  No.  2 . . 

No.  2%  . . . 

Sliced,  Standard,  No.  10...i„..» 
Shr^ded,  Syrup,  No.  10....... 

Crushed,  Std.,  No.  10. . 


1.90 

1.70 

1.60 


6.00 

3.75 


3.26 


2.00 

1.80 

1.66 

4.00 

6.26 

4.00 


1.66  1.66 
1.66  1.66 
1.40  1.45 

1.10  1.16 

!!!!!!!  L76 

1.60  . 

1.80  . 

1.40  _ 

1.70  . 

6.86  6.10 

ii'bb  e'.bb 


_ 

Canned  F 

3.60 

4.00 

HERRING  ROE 

10  oz . 

.  1.60 

1.60 

No.  2,  17  oz . 

.  1.76 

1.76 

No.  2,  19  oz. . . . 

.  2.00 

2.00 

LOBSTER 

Flats,  1  lb . . 

.  6.60 

6.60 

%  lb . 

.  3.26 

3.25 

1.80 

1.86 

%  lb . 

1.95 

1.70 

1.80 

1.45 

1.60 

OYSTERS 

Std.,  4  oz . 

. 96 

1.00 

6  oz . 

1.10 

.60 

8  oz . 

2.00 

i.ib 

1.16 

10  oz.  . . 

.  2.10 

2.16 

3.60 

Selects,  6  oz . 

SALMON 

Red  Alaskas,  Tall,  No.  1............ 

Flat,  No.  %„„ . 

Cohoes,  Tall,  No.  1 . . . 

Flat,  No.  1 . . . 

No.  %  . 

Pink,  Tall,  No.  1 . . . 

Flat,  No.  % . 

Sockeye  Flat,  No.  1 . . 

No.  %  . 

Chums,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Medium,  Red,  Tall . 

SHRIMP 

No.  1,  Small . 

No.  1,  Medium . 

No.  1,  Large . . . 


SARDINES  (Domestic),  Per  Case 

%  Oil,  Key .  3.40 

%  Oil,  Keyless . 2.90 

%  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton . 

%  Oil,  Carton .  3.70 

%  Mustard,  Keyless .  2.70 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  24’s . 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  48’s . . . 


TUNA  FISH.  Per  Case 

Fey.,  Yel.,  Is,  24’s . 

Fey.,  Yel.,  Is,  48’s . 

%8  . 

y+s . 

Light  Meat,  Is . . 

%s  . 

%»  . . 


3.60 

3.00 


1.16  1.30 

1.20  1.37 

1.30  1.42 


3.80 

2.80 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


2.46  2.66 

8.60  8.76 


6.00  6.00 

2.80  2.40 

2.20  2.86 

1.90  2.00 


b'.bb  e'.bb 


1.46 

6.60 

1.60 

6.00 


2.16 


2.10  2.16 

1.60  1.60 

.  1.76 

1.90  1.90 

1.16  1.16 

1.00  1.06 

.76  .76 

2.66  2.66 

1.60  1.60 

.92%  .96 

1.70  . 


.  1.40 

2.86  3.10 


.  6.02% 

10.60  12.00 
6.60  6.85 

3.86  4.26 

_  9.00 

_ _  6.00 

_  8.60 
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WHERE  TO  BUY 


the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them. 
Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 


CANMERY  SUPPLIES. 


ADHESIVES. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Maas. 

ADIUSTEBS  for  Detachable  Chains. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 
BASKETS,  Picking. 

Planters  Mig.  Co.,  Portsmouth,  Va. 

Riverside  Mig.  Co.,  Murfreesboro,  N.  C. 

Baskets,  Wire,  Scalding,  Pickling,  etc.  See 
Cannery  Supplies. 

BEAN  SNIPPEB,  Green  String. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falla,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BEET  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falla,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

S«>tt  Viner  Co.,  Columbxis,  Ohio. 

BELTS,  Carrier,  Rubber.  Wire.  Etc. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

La  Porte  Mat  and  Mig.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BUINCHERB,  Vegetable  and  Fruit. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

BOILERS  AND  ENGINES,  Steam. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOOKS,  on  Canning,  Formula.  Etc. 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

How  to  Buy  and  Sell  Canned  Foods. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

The  Almanac  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

All  ptiblished  by  The  Canning  Trade,  Baltimore. 
Bottle  Caps.  See  Caps. 

Bottle  Cases,  Wood.  See  Boxes,  Crates. 

Bottle  Corking  Machines.  See  Bottlers  Mchy. 

BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHINES. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Boxes,  Corrugated  Paper. 

BOXES,  Lug,  Field,  MetaL 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

BOXING  MACHINES. 

Burt  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
New-Way  Canning  Mach.  Co.,  Hanover,  Pa. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Westminster  Mach.  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

BROKERS. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Fibre.  See  Corr.  Paper 
Products. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Metal.  See  Enameled  Buckets. 
Buckets,  Wood.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

BURNERS,  Oil,  Gas,  Gasoline,  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Can  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors  and  Carriers. 
Can  Fillers.  See  Filling  Machines. 

CAN  MAKERS'  MACHINERY. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Can  Markers.  Sm  Stampers  and  Markers. 

CANS.  Tin,  AU  Kinds. 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Heekin  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

National  Can  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York-Baltimore. 
Phelps  Can  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PhUlips  Can  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

CAN  SEALING  COMPOUND. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

CAN  WASHINO  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Can  Stampers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 

CAPPING  MACHINES,  Soldering. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Capping  Steels,  Soldering.  See  Cannery  Sup. 

CARRIERS  AND  CONVEYORS,  SidraL 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falla,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  HL 
Catsup  Machinery.  For  the  preparatory  work: 
see  Pulp  Mchy.;  for  bottling:  see  Bot.  Mchy. 

CHAIN  ADJUSTERS. 

F.  Hamachek  Machine  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Chain  Belt  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors. 

Chain  for  Elevating,  Conveying.  Sm  Conveyors 
Checks,  Employers'  Time.  Sm  Stencils. 

Chutes,  Gravity,  SpiraL  See  Carriers. 

CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MACHY..  Fruits. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  IlL 
Cleaning  and  Washing  Machines,  Bottle.  See 
Bottlers'  Machinery. 

Cleaning  Machines,  Can.  See  Can  Washers. 
CLOCKS, -Process  Time. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  IlL 

CLOSING  MACHINES,  Open  Top  Cans. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  DL 
Coils,  Copper.  See  Copper  Coils. 

CONVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS,  Canners. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

La  Porte  Mat  &  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sprague-Sells  C^rp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

COOKERS,  Continuous,  Agitating. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

Cookers,  Retorts.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

COOLERS,  Continuous. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

COPPER  cons,  for  tanks. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  mdianapoUs,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

Copper  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 
CORN  COOKER-FOLEBS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cing.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  HL 

CORN  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Mdrral  Bros.,  Morru,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.^  Hoopeston,  HI. 


CORN  HUSXER8  AND  gn.rBmi 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-SeUs  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  HL 

CORN  gwggFM 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CRANES  AND  CARRYING  MACHINES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

CRATES,  Iron  Process. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

CUTTERS,  Vegetable,  Mincemeat,  Etc. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  hic.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

DECORATED  TIN  (or  Cans,  Caps,  Etc.). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City, 

Continental  Can  Co.,  Now  York  City. 

National  Can  Co.,  New  York-Baltimore. 

ENAMELED  BUCKETS,  PAILS,  Etc. 

F.  H.  Lan^enkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  HL 
Engines,  Steam.  See  filers  and  Engines. 

ENSILAGE  DISTRIBUTORS. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

EVAPORATING  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

EXHAUST  BOXES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K,  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

FACTORY  TRUCKS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co,,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

FIBRE  CONTAINERS  for  Food  (not  hermeticaUy 
sealed). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  CO.,  New  York  City. 

Filling  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers'  Mchy. 

FILLING  MACHINES,  Can. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  FeiUs,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarbtirg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.j  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  U. 

FINISHING  lAACHINES,  Catsup,  Etc. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  B^dtimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  HL 

GENERAL  AGENTS  for  Machinery  Mfrs. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  HL 

GLASS  LINED  TANKS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co,,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  HL 

Gravity  Carriers.  See  Carriers  and  Conveyors. 
Hoisting  and  Carrying  Machines.  See  Cranes. 
Hullers  and  Viners.  See  Pea  Hullers. 

Huskers  and  Silkers.  See  Com  Hiukers. 
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HTDHAXJUC  CONVEYraa  EQUIPNEHT. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

INSURANCE,  Cannsrs. 

Canners'  Exchangs,  Lansing  B.  Warnar,  Chicaoo. 
Jacketad  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 

lACKETED  PANS.  Steam. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  &dianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

kettles.  Copper,  Plain  or  Jacketed. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co..  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  IlL 
Kettles,  Enameled.  See  Glass-Lined  Tanks. 
KETTLES,  Process. 

Ayeus  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falla,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

KNIVES.  Miscellaneous. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

KRAUT  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  IlL 
KRAUT  MACHINERY. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

LABELING  MACHINES. 

Burt  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falla,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  OMo. 

New-Way  Canning  Mach.  Co.,  Hanover,  Pa. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Westminster  Mach.  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

LABEL  MANUFACTURERS. 

Gamse  Litho.  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Bedford,  Va. 

Simpson  &  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

U.  S.  Printing  &  Lithograph  Co.,  Cinciimati,  Ohio. 

LABORATORIES,  for  Analyses  of  Goods,  Etc. 
National  Caimers  Assn.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

MILK  CONDENSING  AND  CANNING  MCHY. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Sinclair-^ott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

OYSTER  CANNERS'  MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

PAILS,  Rubber. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

PASTE,  CANNERS'. 

Burt  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Dewey  &  Ahny  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEA  AND  BEAN  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  U. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  C^cago,  Ill. 

PEA  CANNERS'  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  ^timore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


PEA  VINE  FEEDERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls  ,N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

PEELING  KNIVES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianaix>lis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEELING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEELING  TABLES,  Continuous. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  ni. 

PINEAPPLE  MACHINERY. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Rl. 

PRESERVERS'  MACHINESY. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

PULP  MACHINERY. 

Ayers  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PUMPS,  Air,  Water,  Brine,  Syrup. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Salt. 

SEALING  MACHINES,  Box. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  ^Itimore,  Md. 

SCALDERS,  Tomato,  Etc. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Scalding  and  Picking  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Sealing  Machines,  titles.  See  Bottlers'  Mchy. 

SEEDS,  Canners',  All  Varieties. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  lU. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  ^icago.  Ill. 

SHEET  METAL  WORKING  MACHINERY. 
Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

SIEVES  AND  SCREENS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

STIRRERS  FOR  KETTLES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

SILKING  MACHINES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Rl. 

SPEED  REGULATING  DEVICES  (for  Machines. 
Belt  Drives,  Etc.). 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falla,  N.  Y. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Cal. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

STENCILS,  Marking  Pots  and  Brushes,  Brass 
Checks,  Rubber  and  Steel  Type,  Burning 
Brands,  Etc. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Steeun  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles. 

Steam  Retorts.  See  Kettles,  Process. 


STRING  BEAN  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Rl. 

SYRUPING  MACHINES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

C^sholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Coro.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  CaUf. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Rl. 

Tables,  Picking.  See  Canners'  Machinery. 

TANKS,  MetaL 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Rl. 

TANKS,  Glass  Lined,  SteeL 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Rl. 

TANKS,  Wooden. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Rl. 

Testers,  Can.  See  Can  Makers'  Machinery. 

TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  WU. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Rl. 

TOMATO  JUICE  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Rl. 

TOMATO  PEELING  MACHINE. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  FaRs,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

Francis  C.  Stokes  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 

TOMATO  WASHERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Rl. 

VEGETABLE  CUTTERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

VINERS  AND  HULLERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falla,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Washers,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers'  Machinery. 
WASHERS,  Can  and  Jar. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  ^timore,  Md. 

WASHERS,  Fruit,  Vegetable. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Rl. 

WindmiUs  and  Water  Supply  System.  See 
Tanks,  Wood. 
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Above. A-B  Beet  Grader 
Right.  A-B  Peach  Slicer 
Below .  A-B  Spinach  Washer 


#  Mail  coupon  today 
for  your  copy  of  the 
A-B  General  Catalog 
No.  120. 


We  are  exclusive  Eastern  Distributors  tor  the  A-B 
line  of  "California  Type"  Canning  Equipment  for 
fruits  and  vegetables. 


Spragu e-5 ells  Division 

HOOPESTON  ILLINOIS 

- - 

I  Sprague-Sells  Division 
I  Hoopeston,  Illinois 

■  Send  us  the  A-B  General  Catalog  No.  120.  We  are  interested  in  ihe 

■  following  "California  Type"  machines. 


'Name)  . 

'Address)  . .  .\-B-102-T 


MORE  PEAS 

per  TON 

WITH  IDEAL 

Vine  Separation 

HAMACHEK  IDEAL  VINER 
FEEDER  with  VINE  DISTRI- 
BUTOR  separates  the  vines 
giving  a  continuous  even  feed 
to  the  viner,  permitting  an 
even  operating  speed,  saving 
power  and  labor. 

Large  forkfuls  of  peas  can  be  fed  to  the 
machine  which  will  automatically  separate 
the  load  eliminating  hunching  and  rolling, 
assuring  a  thorough  thrashing  of  peas  out 
of  the  vines  with  minimum  of  breakage, 
resulting  in  more  peas,  particularly  of  the 
smaller  sizes,  per  ton  of  vines. 

The  feeding  end  is  about  twenty  inches 
lower  than  the  viner  to  make  pitching 
easier.  The  distributor  is  pivoted  so 
that  the  discharge  end  automatically 
raises  when  too  large  a  load  is  fed.  Any 
load  that  can  enter  between  the  distri¬ 
butor  and  conveyor  will  pass  into  the 
viner  without  clogging. 

Can  be  installed  on  any  viner. 

Over  3000  in  use. 

FRANK  HAMACHEK 
MACHINE  CO. 


KEWAUNEE, 


WISCONSIN 


Also  Manufacturers  oj 

VINERS,  ENSILAGE  DISTRIBUTORS  AND 
CHAIN  ADJUSTERS 


V|^ HEN  lbt‘  late  Dr.  Pritchard  introduced  Mar- 
glohe  we  obtained  from  him  a  supply  of  seed  and 
have  worked  steadily  on  it  ever  since  by  selecting  and 
replanting  only  the  most  desirable  individual  progenies. 
\s  a  result  we  now  have  one  of  the  best  strains  in  use 
by  canners;  a  distinct  improvement  over  the  original 
stock  in  uniformity  of  shape  and  color,  exceptionally 
resistant  to  wilt  and  nail-head  rust. 

'I'lie  Asgrow  strain  of  Marglobe  is  a  thrifty,  vigorous, 
fairly  open  plant  with  plenty  of  foliage  and  a  rugged 
constitution  which  enables  it  to  withstand  long  periods 
of  unfavorable  weather. 


Rarely  do<‘s  a  flower  fail  to  set  and  fruits  are  usually 
borne  in  clusters  of  5  to  7,  solid  in  walls  and  small  in 
seed  cavities.  Their  deep  red  color  is  even  all  over, 
and  the  skin,  though  not  coarse,  is  tough,  which 
greatly  decreases  cracking.  The  shape  is  convenient 
for  handling  on  the  peeling  line,  where  waste  is  reduced 
because  of  the  small  stem  pocket  and  negligible  blos¬ 
som  end  scar. 


The  Asgrow  strain  carries  strong  recommendations  of 
many  satisfied  canners  as  a  main  crop  mid-season 
tomato,  particularly  in  wilt-infested  areas. 


rnmers 


Breeders  ar\d  Growers  of  Vegetable  Seeds  since  1856 


Olnnnprtirul 

BREEDING  STATIONS  AND  PRODUCTION  BRANCHES  FROM  COAST  TO  COAST 


auptt 


